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NO. XIIL 


PROGRESS OF THE SCIENCES. 


THE NEW THEORY OF THE WORLD. 


EXPOSURE OF THE PLAGIARISM OF LIEUTE- 
NANT-GENERAL ALLIX. 


In our last Number, we delivered this 





doctrine as it has been published (in some P 


slight degree mutilated-and disguised,) by 
General Allix, in his Letter to Messrs. Gauss, 
Strohmeyer and Thiebaut, Members of the 
Academy of Sciences at Goettingen, dated 
March 21, 1817.—We now present it to our 
readers as it originally eo in the third 
Volume of Archives of Universal Science, 

blished at Edinburgh in July, 1809, name- 
fy eight years before the sre of 

neral Allix’s plagiarism !—The very great 
importance of the doctrine (applicuble as it 
is to the explanation of all naturai phenomena) 
and the attention which it has of late excited 
on the Continent, render it unnecessary that 
we should make any apology for giving the 
following abstract of the original statement. 
In order to show how closely it has been 
copied by General Allix, we give the most 
important points of his doctrine as foot- 
notes, which may be compared with the 
text. 


GENERAL HYPOTHESIS IN PHYSI- 
CAL SCIENCE. 


It appears that all these laws [those of 
Astronomy, Natural Philosophy and Che- 
mistry,] refer to the motion of different 
bodies, as influenced by one and the same 


agent or medium, and that, though they 
appear various, their nature is simple in the 
extreme. They seem various, because they 
refer to different bodies; and they are in 
reality simple, because their agent or me- 
dium is one. Thus they refer to the plane- 
tary motions, the fall of heavy bodies, the 
direction assumed by magnetic substances, 
the junction of homogeneous particles, the 
ascent of fluids in capillary tubes, the com- 
bining of heterogeneous particles, and the 
actions of . electricity subjects of great 
variety; but the medium in which these 
actions take place is one and the same, viz. 
the aeriform fluid, by which all bodies are 
surrounded, which the powers of the air- 
pump are incapable of removing, and the 
absence of which we are consequently not 
entitled to assume in any philosophical in- 
Vestigation. 
. Asthen the existence of the various sub- 
Jects of these laws, and of the air as their 
medium, is incontrovertible, and as this 
simple fact is the basis of my hypothesis, it 
18 Obvious that it does not, like that of 
Descartes, Le Sage, &c. require any imagi- 
nary being, but one of real existence, and 
» In this respect, the character, not of 
mere hypothesis, but of accurate theory. 
A fact emails simple with the first which 
have adopted, and equally incontroverti- 
ble, will rd the means of raising and 
Perfecting my plan. That fact is the perpe- 
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tuity of motion . ..The state either of rest. 
or motion may belong to individual bodies ; 
but motion can never terminate in one body 
without being communicated to another. A 
cannon-ball, which is not stopt by impinging 
upon any obvious obstacle, gradually ap- 
roximates the ground only by comnuunicat- 
Ing its motion to the air by which it is sur- 
rounded; and even if it impinge upon any 
body which it is leenanis of evidently 
moving from its place, it nevertheless com- 
municates to it a proportional vibration, 
which passes from it to the contiguous bodies 
and the medium in which they exist. Thus 
motion never terminates either wholly or in 
any proportion in one body without being 
communicated correspondingly, viz. either 
wholly or in similar proportion, to other 
bodies. The perpetuity of motion is, there- 
fore, undeniable. 

As then the perpetuity of motion is also 
incontrovertible, and as this simple fact 
affords the means of raising and perfecting 
my plan, it is obvious that it likewise in- 
volves no imaginary being, but one of real 
existence, and has also, in this respect, the 
character, not of mere hypothesis, but of 
accurate theory. 

Now it is an nndeniable fact, that motion 
passes more easily from heavy to light bodies 
than from light to heavy ones. Thus, if a 
heavy body be thrown into a considerable 
expanse of water, the water will be moved in 
every direction, while other very heavy bo- 
dies placed in it will remain mure or less 
stationary, and along their sides the lighter 
ftuid will pass in currents of greater or less 
velocity. Thus also, a piece of wood or stone 
being impinged upon one of much greater 
magnitude may not produce motion in it, 
but it will infallibly move the aeriform par- 
ticles and light bodies in its passage, and 
the reaction or vibration of the wood or stone 
impinged upon will also produce a similar 
effect on the lighter bodies contiguous to it 
—in short, so much of the motion as termi- 
nated in it will be communicated either di- 
rectly or indirectly to the circumambient air. 
Motion passes, therefore, with difficulty from 
light to heavy bodies, and with facility from 
heavy to light ones. Hence, indeed, light 
bodies are termed the more moveable. 

The cause of this mode of the propaga- 
tion of motion, and the foundation of the law 
which expresses it, is of two kinds; first, that 
in the passage of any body, whatever obsta- 
cles of a lighter kind exist, they are removed 
by it, and its power of moving heavy bodies 
is thereby diminished in a Tess or greater 
proportion, and, if its progress be even en- 
tirely resisted by an individual object, it must 
then be expended upon still lighter bodies— 
the aeriform particles; and secondly, that 
the velocity of all bodies is continually im- 
parted to the medium in which they pass, 
and being thereby continually diminished, is 

ft for the motion only of stil] lighter 
substances. 
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Thus, it appears that much of all the mo- 
tions which take place upon the surface of 
the earth is directly communicated to the air, 
while even. the remainder arrives at it aftes 
having passed through other bodies. In fine 
as almost all motion takes place in the air, 
as its particles must be removed before other 
bodies can pass through it, and as the remo- 
val of these particles is perpetually diminish- 
ing the velocity of passing bodies while any 
motion exists in them, it follows that-ulu- 
mately all motion must pass from bodies to 
the air. 

The law, therefore, of motion to pass 
from heavier to lighter bodies is incontestible, 
and its cause evident; and so far we thus 
proceed in accurate theory. ' 

Now the structure of this earth is, upon 
the whole, more dense, and its masses hea- 
vier as we approach its centre ; its superficies, 
on the contrary, is lighter; the animal and 
vegetable productions which cover it are 
lighter still; still lighter is the air; and its 
various strata are lighter as they ascend, till 
on the tops of the highest mountains iss 
rarity is extreme. As, then, it has been 
shown that all motion invariably passes from 
heavier to lighter bodies, and as it appears 
that all bodies become light in proportion to 
their distance from the earth, it follows that 
all motion must ascend from the earth’s su- 
perficies. The ascent of sound illustrates the 
same fact. 

The law, therefore, of motion to ascend is 
also incontestible and its cause evident; and 
thus far we still proceed with accurate reel 

We may, therefore, consider as established, 
three laws of motion, viz. its perpetuity, its 
more easy communication to light bodies, 
and its ascent. ; 

Now the quantity of motion perpetually 
existing upon the surface of the earth is al- 
most inconceivably great. The actions. of 
animals are in general very obvious, and, 
even during their state of greatest rest, . mi- 
nuter motions occupy their whole frame; 
vegetables are always similarly, though less 
evidently, in motion, not only the internal 
motion of their fluids, but the absorption and 
exhalation of their surfaces, keeping the-cir- 
cumambient air in perpetual action; minerals 
too, as Boyle has shown, are not only always 
agitated by an internal motion, but are ex- 
haling at their surfaces, forming atmospheres 
around them; and undergoing perpetual 
changes. Indeed this philosopher has clearly 
shown, that all the particles of matter are in 
Lag motion—a motion, too, which, 

eing derived from the actions of external 
bodies, illustrates that perpetuity of motion 
which I have been describing. Were we, 
however, even to deny the internal motion 
so ably demonstrated by Boyle, and to con- 
fine our data only to those obvious and upi- 
versal motions which every moment’ parr: 
vation presents, viz. to those dived by, the 
mineral processes of evaporation, decompo- 
sition and new combination, the vegetable 
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ones of absorption, circulation and exhala- 
tion, and the animal sy vel the same kind, 
and of tespiration, intellectual action and 
obvious joco-motion, we cannot help per- 
ceiving, »wherever we turn our eyes, the 
pe ity and universality of motion. 

, the catth presents one moving surface 
—a surface from every point of which innu- 
merable vibrations are every instant ascending 
an salty folie voeaars Hence, it unde- 
niably %, that a aerial impulses is 
always radiating from sn” Tadeed the uni- 
versality of motion being thus demonstrated, 
and its perpetuity, its more easy conimuni- 
cation to light bodies, and its consequent 
ten to ascend, being proven, this flood 
of aerial impulsion cannot be denied. 

Thus fat, then, the causes of phenomena 
are assigned, and we do not suppose, or deal 
either in imaginary beings, or imaginary ae- 
tiotis, but strictly theorize. 

It may be afgued, that, if the Newtonian 
system be correct in the exclusion of matter 
from the celestial spaces, there will be no 
medium by which this impulsion can be ef- 
fected — the different bodies com- 
posi anetary systent. 

Now, ae eter ts ki, I would first-ob- 
sérve that the absence of matter from the 
celestial spaces is a mere assumption. This 
absence of matter, so completely the reverse 
of whatever we see in nature besides, is as- 
sushed merely in order to explain why the 
planets do not appear to be resisted in their 
céurse ; but, in obviating this difficulty, it 
imvolves the gross absurdity of attraction and 
Other operations pervading a space where 
coenquate would rp Be tee and where 

cou no operation. 
It thus, in lien of a slight difficulty, intro- 
duges a great one—even a contradiction and 
an absurdity. 
- Now, we have already seen that all motion 
ascends; and wealso know it to be an in- 
fallible axiom in scierice, that motion never 
terminates in one body without being propa- 
gated to others. Therefore, motion, in its 
ascent, cannot be terminated. We also know, 
t the rarer the particles are, the more cer- 
tainly will motion be communicated to them, 
in conformity to the law already established. 
Hence, it irresistibly follows, that, if the 
planetary intetspaces could be rendered void of 
matter, they would only be with the greater 
certainty instantaneously filled’ by it. If there 
existed in them no matter to interrupt the 
ress, and reccive the motion of the bo- 
tes which had reached the boundaries of the 
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void, these particles, by the acknowledged 
* « The s which compose the atmos- 
fitere of each heavenly body are constantly 


renewed by the decomposition of vegetable 
anid ar I icteranert and of Wate” "The 
resutt of this is the (production of) hydrogen 
gee, witch ob account of its greaist lightness 
always rises to ie tig: art of the atmos- 
phere, where it indefinitely difatées itself in 
space. The limit of this dilatation is the sun 
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for our planetary syste.” Letter or Gr- 
Neat AvLix.—Here the General's summar- 
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laws of motion, having no obstacle to their 
igress, would infal 

instantly occupy. it.’ 
Now, from the laws of motion already 
established, it, is obvious that this flood of 
aerial impulses, must, if unopposed by any 
otheF force, extend to and powerfully influence 
the planetary bodies* The — cheracter- 
istic, of the motions of which I am treating 
is, that, far from being, in any degree, re- 
sisted by the medium in which they take 
place, they are actually produced and con- 
tinued by it, and must, therefore, be, under 
all circumstances, incomparably more effi- 
cacious than those actions which fall under 
our observation at the superficies of the 
éarth. 

It is also further apparent from the facts 
already established that these bodies must 
influence each other precisely according to 
their magnitude, and their contiguity to each 
other; for, upon this, must implicitly depend 
the extent and the power of the flood of 
aerial impulsion which they produce, and 
consequently the precise degree in which 
the motions of the less ones are under the 
controul of those of the greater. And here, I 
niay observe, that, in perfect consistency 
with this truth, the smaller bodies or pla- 
nets move around the sun, the Satellites 
around the planets, &c. 

Thus, then, I have not only established 
the perpetuity of motion, its more easy com- 
munication to light bodies, its tendency to 
ascend, its amazing universality (the whole 
planetary bodies presenting so many moving 
sagen its forming a flood of aerial in- 
pulses, and the certainty with which this 
flood must percur the planetary interspaces, 
more especially if they could, for a moment, 
be rendered void; but I have also proven 
that, in whatever degree these floods of 
aerial impulsions exist, they must mutually 
influence each other, and the bodies from 
which they emanate ; and likewise that these 
bodies must thus affect each other precisely 
according to their magnitude and contiguity. 

Thus Far the causes of phenomena are 
assigned, and we do not suppose, or deal ei- 
ther in imaginary beings or imaginary ac- 
tions, but strictly theorize. 

I, SUBDIVISION. OF PLANETARY ATTRACTION. 

It is very important to remark that all the 
celestial bodies, which are within the scope 
of our vision, are formed into masses termed 
nebulz, and that these again constitute 
masses of still greater magnitude. Dr. Hers- 
chell has shown, that the galaxy or milky- 
way is a great stratum of stars to which our 
sun and planetary fone belong, and has 
also conjectured, with much probability, that 
all that sidereal system—that apparently 
immense stratum, 1s nothing more than a 
detached nebula in the heavens. It is equally 





* & T demonstrate the impossibility of a va- 
cuum, and that the celestial bodies, far from 
attracting, repel each other. _The system of 
Newton is therefore false.” Letrrk or Gz- 
NERAL ALLIX. 


*«< The moving cause of the heavenly, ho- 
dies srike Uk tye predentas which the g ; 
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important to observe, that this excellent as- 
hag uniformly found dé spaces 
apennpenng nébula almost entirely destitute 
of stars. 

Now, upon the principles already estab- 
lished, these facts i. easily explained, and 
the nature of that which is mysteriously 
termed planetary attraction becomes sp- 
parent. The general impulsion arising from 
all points of such a nebula as the: galasy, 
must ‘unavoidably. foree toward each. other 
the individual bodies compesing any less 
nebula occupying its internal parts, as our 
pisnetey yevern does, and, wah wonderful 
simplicity, the very same general impulsion 
will keep the spaces repenndiea nebulz free 
of stars, as Dr. Herschel! bas observed. 
A must lead us also to goaclute, that 
even the galaxy is a portion of some greater 
nebula, of which the general impulsion si- 
oie saiuneane it, 

us, by one single operation, the spaces 
surroundi nebule are rendered free of 
stars, and, by the very removal of stars from 
these .spaces—by their concenttation, these 
nebule are formed. . Thus,.all the phenomena 
and more than the phenomena, which can be 
explained by the asstaned mysterious and unin- 
telligible principle of planetary attraction, are 
ompieene ie applacation hy le and easi- 

underst rinciples which alread 

7” established.' 4 

_ Thus, then, is planetary attraction very 
simply accounted for, without the aid of 
mysterious agency. 

II. SUBDIVISION. OF PLANETARY. REPULSION, 

IMPULSION, AND ROTATION. 

Now it must’ be obvious that the flood of 
aerial impulsion emanating from each indi- 
vidual planet of such a nebula as our planet- 
ary system—an impulsion. beeoming * more 
perceptible and more powerful the -nearer 
these individual bodies appreach each other, 
will effectually prevent the possibility of their 
coalescing in consequence of the general 
impulsion of the oe nebula of which 
they form a part; for; precisely im proportion 
as the flood of aerial impulsion.of each in- 
dividual planet of the less nebula inereases, 
in consequence of their common approxima- 
tion ; in the same proportion does the ge- 
neral impulsion of the greater nebula enve- 
loping them diminish, in consequence of 
their gradual concentration toward one point 
and removal from its influence. 

In this manner, then, must the flood of aeria! 
impulsion emanating from the sun repel from it 
the various planets of our system, and, in the 
same manner, must that emanating from the 
earth repel the moon, and from Jupiter, Saturn 
-_ the Georgium Sidus, their respective satel- 

ites. 

As the floods of aerial. impulsion emanat- 
ing from these individual bodies is incom- 
parably less than that general impulsion 
arising from the great nebula by which they 
are invested, so they operaté at a much 

*« T dethonstrate that the cefestial bodies, 
‘ar from attracting, repel each other.” | Les- 
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composing their atmosphere exercise on the 
surface.” Lerrer oF Gratin Axis. 
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smaller distance than the latter, and permit 
the bodies frem which they proceed to fall 
i influence of limited and peculiar 
jaws. 

Thus is planetary repulsion most simply 
accounted for, without the aid of that myste- 
fious agent which gear’ repulsion is 
generally thought to be. 

‘This, therefore, being established, we have 
next to examine the more limited and pecu- 
liar. laws which are thus permitted to operate 
in consequence of the power of repulsion 
being less than that described in the last 
subd vision, and operating at a smaller dis- 

Now. the sun appears to revolve round its 
own axis once in 25 days, 14 hours, and 8 
min.. In. consequence of this, the flood of 
aerial impulsion which emanates from it 
will constantly be impinging, not in a di- 
rect, but in an oblique manner, against 
the planetary bodies which are under its 
infigence. Hence it ‘would follow, that 
these bodies,  stege toward each other by the 


generat impulsii the nebula investing them, 
and re by ee own peculiar ant more 
limited floods of aerial impulsion, but, at the 


same time, uely tmpinged upon toward 
—" termed iti? pstorie tor side by the 
great solar impulsion, will inevitably be car- 
ried @ inan orbit; fot, the two other 
forces limiting these bodies to a certain 
distance from the sun, the oblique direction 
of this impulse must carry them forward in 
an orbicular form. Hence, all the planets 
revolve from west to east, or in the order of the 
signs. 

_Thus also is pla immpulsion most 
simply. accounted for, without the aid of 
mysterious cy. 

_ But it is Silent, that impulses falling ob- 
liquely from a rotating sphere upon another, 
must unavoidably produce rotation in that 
sphere also, for they will soonest and most 
powerfully impinge upon the central or most 
prominent part of the sphere, and as they 
fall on it obliquely, laterally, or from behind, 
st must always move quicker than, and conse- 
gueatly around, its azis.* 

Thus, too, is planetary rotation most sim- 
ply accounted for, without the aid of myste- 
rjous agency. ; 

_ This hypothesis also, with equal simpli- 
city, accounts forthe distance of the different 
planets from the sun, their distance from 
each other, the eccentricity of their orbits, 
and the difference of the times of their revo- 
lutions. 

With regard to thedistance of the different 
planets from the sun, it is evident that the 
greater ought to be most’ distant; because 
between the greatest and the sun, the strongest 
floods of aerial impulsion mast subsist,> and 


* “ I demonstrate that the result of all the 
forces which act on the surface ve each 
planet, (I take the earth as the object of 
demonstration,) passes to the east of its centre 
of gravity, aud is found. in the plane of its 
Scliptic, whence. results its rotatory movement 
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consistently with this fact, Mercury, Venus 
and the Earth bear, in their distances, some 
proportion to their magnitudes. The same 
observation may, in some measure, be ap- 
plied to their distance from each other. 

Now, by this theory, it is apparent why 
the force of these attractions, as they are term- 
ed, is always proportional to the quantity of 
matter in bodies, and not less so why it de- 
creases as the square of the distance increases.' 
For the last of these circumstances, indeed, 
impulsion can alone account, because it is 
evident that the more remote the object to 
be mee ye is, the less concentrated and 
powerful will a radiating impulsion be. For 
it is not to be forgot, that a flood of aerial 
impulsion which radiates from a centre, as 
this does, must diverge and become weak in 
proportion to the distance, 


The author of the paper in the “ Archives,” 
from which we have now made an abstract, 
thus endeavours to deduce all the operations 
of nature from the rotatory motion of the 
sun; and, in the sequel, he accordingly pro- 
ceeds to explain, with gear or less success, 
the more important laws which regulate 
these operations.—Precisely in the same 
manner, General Allix says : “ From the the- 
ory which I announce to you, Gentlemen, re- 
sults with the same certainty, the same clear- 
ness, the same simplicity, the explanation of 
the constant and variable winds, of all the 
phenomena of the atmosphere, and in short 
of all those which exist in nature !”—The 
method which the General has fallen upon 
to construct a New Theory of the World is 
certainly much more easy than honorable. 

Thus do we protest against this serious at- 
tempt of the General to introduce into the 

ursuits of peace the motto — Sabrer et 

rier, of the French Revolutionary War! !! 
The General, however, could not well avoid 
picking that up, though a very honest man 
and good officer. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Crocodiles, Crabs, und Yeillow-Tortoises 
of the Mississippi. 

The Crocodile inhabits only the warm 
countries of Asia, Atrica, and America; and 
if this formidable anima! is occasionally 
transported to Europe, history records it as an 
extraordinary circumstance. In the year 58 
before J.C., Scaurus, during the fetes which 
he gave at Rome, at the period of his edile- 
ship, caused a canal to be dug, which he fill- 
ed with water, and in which he showed five 
crocodiles. The Emperor Augustus likewise 
filled the Flaminian Circus with water, and 
exposed to the gaze of the miuiltitude, thirty- 
six living crocodiles, which were killed by 
an equal number of men accustomed to com- 





the squares of their radii: the planets keep 
at a greater distance from the sun, in pro- 
rtion’ as their diameters are greater.”— 
erren or Gtwerat Avirx.—Here the two 
pevuaarcions im the text are merely inverted 
m their order! 
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bat with these amphibious monsters. He- 
liogabalus likewise had crocodiles brought to 
Rome, which, it is said, were fed upon phea- 
sants and parrots! ‘Towards the end of the 
year 1661,a very young crocodile was brought 
to Versailles, which died a month after its 
arrival. Valmon de ard, in 1766, saw an 
African crocodile in London ; and, in 1783, 
he saw an American one in the Menagerie 
at Chantilly, which was abeut four feet in 
length. ; , 

A crocodile conveyed alive ta Europe is 
an object of great rarity, and cannot be re- 
laced, either to naturalists or the curious, 
by those stuffed skins which amateurs’ so 
ostentatiously suspend from the ceilings of 
their cabinets. (A stuffed crocodile was pre- 
sented, some years ago, to the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris, by the indefatiga- 
ble botanist Michaux, who had killed it on 
the banks of the Mississippi, where, by his 
account, innumerable quantities of these 
frightful reptiles are to be seen. 

he Mississippi, the most considerable 
river of Louisiana, swells periodically every 
year; it would overflow its natural limits, 
if the people who inhabit its banks did not 
ard against inundations by raising dykes 
four to five feet high, and fifteen to twen- 
ty or even twenty-five feet thick, which serve 
as paths for foot passengers. But whowould 
suppose that these strong dykes, capable of 
resisting the violence of the current, should 
frequently yield to the obstinate labor‘of the 
crabs with which the Mississippi abounds? 
These animals are continually occupied: in 
digging subterraneous galleries, and if they 
succeed in penetrating to the other sile-of 
the dyke, and this accident should take 
place during the night, however small the 
aperture. may at first be, it will increase:in 
a few hours, and afford a large passage to 
the impetuosity of the waters, which deca- 
sion the greater ravages because the ground 
on the other side of the dyke forms a decli- 
vity from the banks of the river. Atithe 
beginning of last May, an inundation pro- 
duced by this singular cause; took piace at 
three leagues from New Orleans, on the ha- 
bitation of Mr. Macarthy; it soon covered 
twelve leagues of ground, and submerged 
two thirds of New Orleans. 

The accounts written by M. Deseourtilz, 
of which, in 1807, he made an interesting 
report to the Prench Institute, contain seve~ 
m9 new details concerning the birth and 
ferocious habits of the crocodile of St, Do- 
mingo, the truth of which may: be relied-on. 
According to the observations of M. Des- 
courtilz, the females are much more nume- 
rous than the males, though the latter fre- 
quently fight with each other through jea- 
lousy, The egys ate laid ib the months of 
March, April, and May, The femule digs 
with her paws a circular bole in thesard, on 
some elevated spot; in this hole she usually 
lays about twenty-eigh? eggs, which she dis- 

oses in beds. ! layers of earth. 

‘be young ate hatched at t 4 
thonth ; about this time the Yemule goes to 


simmon her progeny into active existence. 
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her young by a hoarse and lengthened cry, 
which she repeats at equal intervals, and 
scrapes away the earth by which they are 
surrounded. to induce them to come forth. 
Having succeeded in bringing them from 
the earth, she warns them against the male, 
who seeks to devour them, and nourishes 
them for the space of three months with her 
own food, which she disgorges. The croco- 
dile cannot swallow in the water without the 
hazard of being suffocated by the fluid enter- 
ing his larynx ;. he therefore deposits in the 
holes which he bas.dug under the water, 
the brute aaimals or men who fall into 
his.power, and after leaving them there un- 
tik putrefaction takes place, he conveys them 
to the shore and devoursthem. The rigidit 
of his vertebra is not so great as. is supposed; 
he can turn himself on one side so as to bite 
his own tail. In addition to strength, he 
esses a remarkable degree of yap 2 

Ee onfere himself to be borne along by the 
current of the. water, half closing his eyes, 
and, when seen from a distance, his color 
and want of motion cause him frequently to 
be mistaken for a piece of floating wood. 
By this stratagem he surprises imprudent 
bathers or the cattle which go to water on 
the. banks.of the rivers or lakes which he 
ingabits. But the young crocodile at pre- 
sent in Paris has not yet attained a size, a 
voice, or an appetite to excite alarm. This 
animal, which a short time ago arrived from 
New Orleans, does not appear to be more 
than six months old. He is about one foot 
in length, and has hitherto been content to 
feed upon raw beef and large earth worms. 
On one or two occasions, however, his na- 
tural ferocity has been manifested. Two 
yellow tortoises, the specics of which was 

itherto unknown.to our naturalists, and 
which have likewise been brought from 
Louisiana, were lately placed in the same 
basin with the crocodile: the extreme agility 
with which, at the approach of the least 
danger, they conceal their heads under their 

s, enabled them lately to escape his 
yoracity ; they have since been but rarely 
trusted near.an enemy who seems only to 
have feigned to take a pleasure in their so- 
ciety, in order to watch the more securely 
the moment in which he might devour them. 
The shells of these tortoises, of which M. 
Huet has lately finished a drawing for the 
Cabinet of Natural History, are scarcely 
larger than a dollar. At Louisiana they are 
preserved in glass. vases, such as those in 
which gold fish are sometimes kept for the 
ornament of drawing-rooms and the amuse- 
ment of idlers,. The gentleness and vivacity 
of.these miniature tortoises are singularly 
contrasted with the gloomy aad mischievous 
air of their travelling companion. 
——————— 
PROGRESS OF THE ARTS. 


Oe LITHOGRAPHY. 
This Art applied by the Duke of Wellington to 
gave Military Purposes. 
In. our last. Number ae mentioned, the intro- 
ction of this mprenes into the Russian Empire, 
| purposes of public utility. In another ar- 
title we gave some account of the discovery of 
Lit phy, and the introdaction of the Art 
We have been since 











into various countries. 


‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE,. AND: 


informed that the first application of it to pur- 
of usefulness, unconnected with Art, was 
made by His Grace the Duke of Wellington in 
the Peninsular war, for the purpose of accom- 
panying the general orders, instructions, &c. 
with sketches of positions, and ground, which 
must certainly be of great advatitage. We have 
also seen a plan of the Battle of Waterloo, en- 
graved on’stone, (from a plan by Captain 
Thomson) at the Horse-Guards, where we un: 
derstand that this method is now much. em- 
ployed. 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 


OF THE MODERN POETS—MR. CAMPBELL. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, Much as I admire the pathos, 
strength and correctness of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s. poetry, 1 am sorry that I cannot 
place him in the same rank either with 
Lord Byron or Mr. Scott. To deny that 
he has equal powers with these writers, 
would seem somewhat invidious towards 
a living author, but certainly he has not yet 
equalled them in their best productions. 
Perhaps this proceeds from the unhappi- 
ness of his subjects, or from a certain 
timidity, which makes him fearful of ven- 
turing on a bolder wing, lest he should 
become food for critical Cynicism. Hence 
it is, that he nurses up his performances 
with such assiduous dotage, and takes 
such syllabical care of every line. - Any 
thing bordering on the confines of ab- 
surdity, he is certain to reject ; and thus, 
I fear, often erases some of his most 
sublime conceptions; for there is no 
doubt, that sublimity itself often borders 
on absurdity, and, in many cases, one 
can scarcely separate bombast from gran- 
deur. The faults which spoil the poeti- 
cal effect of his writings, are of a directly 
opposite nature to those which displease 
us in Lord Byron. Mr. Campbell is too 
correct, or rather, he corrects himself into 
incorrectness. The artist is visible, when 
he ought to be concealed; and amidst 
all the joys and sorrows of Gertrude, 
whether she is roving wild among the 
mountains, or recognizing her lover, or 
weeping over her father, or in the agonies 
of death, Mr. Campbell is ‘still her assi- 
duous gentleman usher, and hands her 
about, from grief to grief, with a formal 
bow at the end of every misery. Those 
faults which arise from too little care in 
revision, are, in one respect, less dis- 
pleasing than those which are produced 
by an over-wrought style. They beara 
stamp of natureand of. ease; which the 
latter have not. If a man falls ‘nto’a 
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brook by inadvertence, we pity him, but/if 
he takes.a run at it,; for the purpose of 
to» the opposite bank, we laugh} 


A. writer, then, whe. is .too anxious 
about correctness, naturally aims rather 
at avoiding errors, than at inventing beay- 
ties. His principal object is his lan- 
guage, and to render this perfect, he 
frequently weakens or obscures, of else 
strengthens. beyond the occasion, the 
thoughts that lie smothered underneath. 
Thus he always-seems as if he had béén 
obliged to search ‘for his epithets, through 
the whole alphabetical parish, before he 
could find them. The more obvious 
mode of expression he rejects as vulgar, 
and gives us in its stead something which 
is so new, that we cannot understand it. 
All this is more obvious in his Gertrude 
of Wyoming,” than im his other poenis ; 
and | shall give some instances. 
Perchance, along thy river calm at noon, 
The happy shepherd swain had nought to do, 
From morn till evening's sweeter pastime grap ; 
Their timbrel, in the dance of forests brown, - 
When lovely maidens prankt in flowerets new; 
And aye, those sunny mountains half way doin, 
Would echo flageolet from some romantic town: 
By the forced and inverted position 
of the words in this passage, one is. at a 
loss to know whether the poet meant thet 
the river was generally calm, or calm 
only at noon. Then in the third and 
fourth lines, the “‘ dance of forests,” is 
rather too violent an expression for the 
“« dance in forests ;” and it is quite ne- 
cessary to inform the reader, that “ tim- 
brel” is the accusative case to “ prankt,” 
and that “ prankt” is not a participle 
passive, but a verb in the subjunctive 
mood. Lastly, whether ‘‘ the sunany 
mountains half way down,” means, “ the 
mountains sunny half way down,” or what 
it means, I. should be sorry to decide 
without a jury of poets. 
“ That want’s stern edict e’er, and feudal grief.” 
When fate had reft his mutual heart— But she 
Was gone—and Gertrnde climbed a widowed fa- 
ther’s knee. 

I must apprize all those whom it may 
concern, that “ fate had reft his mutual 
heart,” means that his wife was dead. 
The picture of Gertrude climbing a wi- 
dowed father’s knee, is forced, because 
it does not naturally appertain to the 
immediate subject. It is one among the 
many examples, of Mr. Campbell's ex- 
treme anxiety to express himself in an 
emphatic manner, and to throw super- 
fluous and embarrassing thought into 
places where’ plainness and simplicity 
alone are required. , 

I dwell the more strongly on this fault, 
so obvious im Mr. Campbell, of over- 
polishing . his performances, because | 
have already animadverted on the oppo 


site failing; itt the cases of Lord Byrov 
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uphold” over-precision ‘and outrageous 
terseness. 
Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines 
Ques ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 
fact. is, that in censuring correct 
writing, men argue from abuse to use. 
For t he, who has not a sound judg- 
ment,.will, in the revision, of his works, 
hack and hew without discrimination, and 
often:blot out beauties instead of faults ; 
yet, when a man of judgment corrects, 
be must improve, uot mutilate, else how 
can -he be called a man of judgment ? 

I -would, therefore, advise Mr. Camp- 
bell to give his natural talents, whatever 
they are, (for, I repeat, that he has hi- 
therto taken most lamentable and unna- 
tural pains to conceal their real extent 
from the public,) full scope and trial, 
without bestowing oue uneasy thought 
upon what the reviewers may say of his 
temerity. Let him be assured, that write 
as he may, he, and every other author, 
oust still have faults of some kind or 
other ; which the critics will not fail to 
honor with due notice ; and after all, it 
if but a petty sort of ambition, (with all 
due respect for ourselves and our fra- 
ternity,) which aims only at escaping the 
lash of the censor, by a sedulous extir- 
pation of blemishes, instead of aspiring 
to the more noble glory of securing po- 
pular applause, by bold, decisive and 


uncompromising originality. B. 
Note. We cannot help thinking our 


correspondent rather severe in his esti- 
mate of Mr. Campbell’s poetical talent. 
His minor poems, “ Hohenlinden,” and 
“Ye Mariners of England,” have no rivals 
with which we are acquainted. We shall 
not, however, regret our correspondent’s 
reproaches, if they have in any degree 
the tendency more quickly to obtain 
from Mr. C. another proof of the high 
excellence of his muse. 





DISCOVERIES IN THE AMBROSIAN LIBRARY AT 
MILAN. 

The lovers of classical learning have been 
long familiar with the name of Mr. Angelo 
Maio, librarian of the Ambrosian library, 
whose interesting discoveries of hitherto un- 
known MSS. of ancient authors have gained 
him deserved reputation, and have fer some 


years past assoeiated his name with those of 
several celebrated authors of antiquity, whose 
inheritance, too mutch diminished” by the 
barbarism of ancient, and the negligence of 
modern times, has received by his care some 
if Encouraged 
by his succeeding good fortune he has con- 
tinued his researches and a pee published 

reek treatise 


new and valuable additions. 


in one volume two’ valuable 


with Shake “‘Tratislation and Notes. ‘’' They 


are. 1, Philonis -Judei de virtute ejusque 
partibas. ‘2. Posphyrid,<Philesophi a Mar, 


ta bt 


JOURNAL-OF THE BELLES L&TTRES. 


These two philosophers, ‘both highly dis- 
tinguished by the extent, the variety and 
the profoundness of their knowledge, by the 
number, the importance and the merit of 
their works, are known to the moderns onl 

by the stnallest part of the labours whic 

have rendered their names so celebraied ; 
and when we compare the immense.cata- 
logue of the works. which antiquity ascribes 
to them, with the short list of those which 
time bas spared, we cannot help feeling a 
sentiment of deep regret, at the thought of 
so many buried treasures, and lost riches. 
The discovery of Mr. Maio in some measure 
alleviates this regret. It permits us besides 
to hope for a more complete restitution, and 
too great encouragement cannot be given to 
the zeal which leads to such researches.— 
In publishing these Greek MSS. Mr. Maio 
has judiciously printed the text as he found 
it, at the same time proposing such correc- 
tions as appear to him necessary. In the 
text of Philo, he has proposed only one 
single alteration, which seems strictly re- 
uired by the sense; though he may be 
thought to have left some faults not to be 
ascribed to his author.—The treatise itself 
is agreeable and instructive. It is a very 
nice and just distinction of the principal 
virtues and of the subsidiary qualities of 
which the essence of each is composed. The 
purest morality and a highly religious spirit 
ervade the whole of this little work. The 
anguage is. that of the best times, and the 
best taste. ‘The elocution, clear and concise 
is not destitute of elegance. The author 
after having established certain general 
heads, to which he’ refers all the virtues, 
which are most necessary to the conduct of 
life and the happiness of man, lays down in a 
methodical order, the road which must be 
followed to arrive at the acquisition and 
practice of these virtues. He terminates 
this exposition by a remarkable passage, 
which will give our readers a sketch of bis 
doctrine, and an idea of his manner. 


“ Lastly consider that the happiness and 
the felicity of the honest man are always in 
proportion to the progress which he has 
made in virtue, and that the wicked man 
is more or less wretched in proportion as he 
suffers his vicious inclinations to assume 
more or less dominion over him. An illus- 
trious, or mean descent, supreme power, or 
a private condition, glory or obscurity, riches 
or indigence ; pleasure or labour ; a long life, 
or one speedily terminated, all these things 
are truly, in themselves, neither good nor 
evil; they have no relation to us except by 
the use which.we make of them; useful and 
happy, or hurtful and fatal, according as we 
combine them with the practice or the 
contempt of our duties, with virtue, or with 
vice.” § xxxv. 

The text of the treatise of Porphyry pre- 
sents many more difficulties, partly proceed- 
ing from the peculiarity of the author's style, 
and parly from numerous errors which must 
be attributed to the ignorance of some copy- 
ist. Mr. Maio has exerted himself to purge 


often with success. .He besides, cleared 





the text-of some of the grossest.errors, and 


-by short-notes, and by-a perspicyous and 
farthtal translation the ‘priseipal obscurities 


197 


of the text. The work is a long letter to + 
Marcella, the philosopher's wife, in which he 

lays down the duties of her-situation, and 

exhorts her tu bear the absence of a beloved 

husband by the aid of the consolatiuns af- 

forded by religion. and philosophy. 

Next week we shall give an account of 

Mr. Maio’s interesting preface. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


De Pravt on the Cotonres, and the pre- 
sent RevoLution in AMERICA. 

In the Preface to this work the author 
refers, with some pride, td what he foretold 
16 years ago, ina work on the samé sub- 
ject, (Les trois Ages des Colonies,) and which 
were then received with such incredulity, 
viz, the approaching dissolution of the pre- 
carious connection between St. Domingo 
and the mother country, France; the con- 
tinued insurrections of the negroes; the suc- 
cessive conquest of all the colonies by En 
land; the probable and highly ’ politic 
emigration of the House of Braganga to 
Brazil; the evident tendency of the United 
States to make themselves masters’ of the 
two Floridas; the independence assumed 
by the South Americans. He shows that all 
this could not but happen; and then filled 
with horror at the nature, the progress, and 
the consequences of the dreadful Revolution 
of which Spanish America is now the thea- 
tre, he addresses the Princes of Europe. 
He conjures them in the name of humanity, 
religion, and for the sake of the happiness 
of nations, which is founded solely on the 
reciprocal exchange of all the productions of 
industry and science, to turn their eyes and 
their thoughts on this country, now a prey 
to insurrection, disorder, and misery. He 
begs the speedy mediation of Europe in this 
bloody struggle, the end and the conse- 
quences of which are incalculable, that the 
rage of two parties may no longer lay waste, 
burn, and desolate a beautiful country, which 
could maintain millions of happy people, 
and with the superfluous productions of its 
wonderfully fruitful soil, also relieve Europe, 
exhausted by so many wars. This°is iu 
general the main idea which Mr. De Pradt 
seeks to establish in his work.’ He sees 
only two ways to bé adopted by those EBuro- 
pean powers which possess great colonies, 
and wish to prevent the evils that will accrue 
to their mother country by their emancipa- 
tion, which from the increasing spirit of 
independence, will infallibly be, effected 
sooner or later. These two means, however, 
do not appear likely to be adopted, except as. 
a last desperate resource: they are these :—. 
“ The European powers must,» 1.) seither, 
after the example of the court of Brazil, (or 
of Constautine, who quitted Rome for By- 
zautium,) remove their residence frum Ey- 
rope to the Colonies, now growa great, and 
treat these European dominions as subordi- 
nate countries; or 2,) they must give to 
these colonies freedom and independence, 
endeavouring only to secure by treaties, com- 
mercial advantages for the mother country. 
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site page. A new. edition enlarged by the 
addition g all the: passages before omitted, 
and the Supplement of Tuomas May, trans- 
lated jor the first tune into French, by M. 
Amar, Professor of the Royal College of 
Henry IV., to which js subjoined a Poem of 
Petponius, upon Civil War, imitated in 
French verse by M. De Gusrye, Censor 
the Collage of Louis-le-Grand, and Professor 
of Belles-lettres in the fuculty of Paris. 


This work appears to have oceasioned great 
interest in\France. ‘The following aceount of 
it is extracted from a Paris Paper. 

The Amateur in a rich gallery of pictures, 
mya-merece the agreeable and instructive study 
of comparing, not only school with school, but 
talent. with talent, in subjects and compositions 
which resemble each other, The combination 
of which we are aboat to render an account, 
presents a similar kind of interest. It consists 
of poems on the civil war between Cesar and 
Ponipey, that is to say, one of the political 
evétits which haye had most influence over the 

titties of the whole world. 

most celebrated of these poems is the 
Pharsalia, the author of which found uo preced- 
ing models in that species of writing, though in 
succeeding ages he has had but too many imi- 
ta 


tors. 

There are few literary productions on which 
euloginm and criticism have been so liberally 
exercised. The Pharsalia has sometimes been 
ranked among the master-pieces of human 

, and has at other times been regarded as 
a mere declamation conceived in the delirium 
of an ilf-regulated and unbridled imagination, 
written in the false taste of a degenerate age, 
and very distant from that of Virgil or Augus- 
tus, ; 
very extravagance of these various 
j ts is contrary to truth. On the one 
are enthusiastic panegyrists, on the other 
tejudiced or énraged censurers. It has always 
to difficult to obserye the equilibrium be- 
Hed «9 arties so oppoxyite, each of which may 
be nuded by testimonies equally legitimate. 
Finally, thongh the imagination may be dazzled 
by those flashes of genius which are so fre- 
observable throughout the work, cri- 
ticism finds ground for condemnation in the 
defeet of the plan, the vagueness of the cha- 
ragtess, the absolute want of plot and invention, 
and the injudicions mixture of history and 
fiction, which equally deprives the recital of the 
authority of the one and the charms of the other. 


But these faults are, in some measure, ac- 
counted for by the youth of the author, and his 
ure death, which prevented him from 
Bn ng and correcting his work. Marmontel 
defended this opinion; others have opposed it. 
M. Awar ranges himseif with the latter class : 
we think as he does, that an attentive perusal 
of the’ Pharsalia leaves the conviction that 
nature ‘had ‘refused to its anthor that delicacy 
and Correctness of taste, the radiments of which, 
when they really exist in the mind, are uniform! 
manifested even in first productions, and whi 
developed and in proportion as 
reflection contehotye Ay te goakerity of os 
» Geprived of these happy g 
wand lways have been. inflated withont sub- 
8 gigantic withont dignity. From 
its of a tree, a judgment may be 
“the quatity’ of those which it will 
; thé most careful cultivation 
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‘that. may be a matter of dispute; but as M. 
Amar observes, “ in the hands of an enlightened 
Professor, his beauties and defects being skil- 
fally developed, may produce an effect doably 
useful, that of showing in a stronger light the 
merit of good writers, and of pointing out the 
errors witich ought to be avoided.” 

The Pharsalia contains only ten books, and 


f| stops at the period of Casar’s expedition to 


Egypt. ‘The murder of Pompey is not avenged 
and the crime of civil war can only be expiated 
by the blood of him who dared to provoke it. 
The death of Cesar was therefore the necessary 
denouement of the drama which Lucan proposed 
to write. It was continued hy Thomas May, 
who, though an Englishman by birth, was fami- 
liar with the language of Lucan, and what is 
still better with that of Virgil. His work, in 
seven books, is like the preceding part, merely 
a poetical history written with all the enthu- 
siasm of his model, but with much more wisdom 
ahd correctness. On reading it, the lovers of 
fine Latin poetry might fancy themselves living 
in the age of Augustus. The author has con- 
fined himself to following the string of events 
which crowned the victory of Pharsalia and the 
usurpation of Cesar until his tragical end; and 
the work terminates with that new revolution, 
which procured nothing for Rome but one 
crime more. The supplement contains none of 
those ambitions movements which in Lucan 
appear like the design of an Epopea; no em- 
phasis, no declamation, no constraint ; the lan- 
guage is as pure as the ideas ; and the warmth 
of the sentiment combined with the pomp of 
the descriptions, calls forth the real-accent of 
inspiration and the language of nature. We 
are indebted to M. Amar for having enriched 
eur literature with a beautiful translation of 
this work which was wanting to our language. 
Thomas May dedicated his poem to the unfor- 
tunate Charles I. His inteution was to recal to 
the minds of his countrymen the evils brought 
about by civil war, But the example of the 
Romans and the lessons of the poet proved of 
no avail to the nation. M. Amar ends his pre- 
face with the following reflection: “ If it were 
allowable to add to simple philological observa- 
tions considerations of a more elevated order, I 
should say, without the fear of advancing a 
paradox, that few works appear to me so well 
calculated as the Pharsalia and its Supplement, 
to inspire and fortify love for one’s country, 
attachment for her laws and legitimate govern. 
ment, and the justest horror of usurpation, un- 
der whatever form it may present itself, &c, 





VoyaGeE pans LE Miranais; pan M.L. A. 
Micutn, Membre de l’ Institut des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres, Conservateur du Cabinet des 
Médailles, §c. &c. 

We have now before us one of those inter- 
esting works which i. opened create a 
wish to read them to the end without inter- 
ruption ; though ‘their bulk may at first sight 
make one hesitate to andertake the perusal. 

Much has been written concerning Italy, and 
M. Millin’s book is somewhat late in making its 
appearance, However as that country, daring 
the last fifteen or twenty years, has undergone 
numerous revolutions, in its customs and man- 
ners as well as in the division of its territory, 
much new and interesting in may yet 
be obtained respecting it. 





Besides every one has his own way of seeing 
and jadging of things. Cochiu, fore = 
was a celebrated artist, considered I 

in a picturesque point of view. Pre- 
sideut who was & brilliant _inge-. 
nious , seems only tochave sought for op- 


more value on his epi against the Pope 
and the Cardinals, than 66 | the correehneie of 
his narrative. M. Petit-Radel, who was a Phy- 
sician, naturally felt interested in considering 
the climate, the temperature, the 

tions of {taly, and all that might relate to the 
health ‘of its inhabitants. Finally, M. Miflin is 
an ‘antiquary; it may theretore be ‘supposed 
that the examination of inscriptions, the deserip. 
tion and history of monuments have chiefly en- 
gaged his attention. But learning is notat all 
incompatible with knowledge of the world; and 
M. Millin has avoided the dullness ef scientific 
dissertations. by mingling along with them all 
that may be interesting to. the artist, the states- 
man, the philosopher, and even the milliner, in 
a word, all classes of society. 

Many persous have complained of the great 
number of notes which this author has intro- 
duced at the bottom of all his pages, and which 
it is said might with more propriety have been 
inserted in the text. This -eriticism is by no 
means just. These notes are in some measure 
justificatory documents, which every ‘scholar 
will doubtless feel an interest in consuiting, 
though the generality of readers would not at- 
tach the same degree of importance to them; 
they would, besides, have retarded the progress 
of the narrative in the most unpleasant way ima- 
ginable. 








POETRY. 


To the Editor.~Sir, 1 have been prevailed upon by my 
companions to send you almost the first productions of a 
pen yet green in youth, although with the Aope, certainly 
not with the expectation, ef finding them inserted i your 
Gazette. I shall most probably see myself in your “ Note 
to Correspondents ;” whether there or elsewhere, I am, 
Sir, sincerely, your well-wisher, JUVENIS. 

SPRING. 
Winter has passed away—his storms allay'd— 

And Nature gladdens at his daughter's birth ; 

She comes, sweet Spring, in flowery robes array’d, 

From Heaven shé comes to dwell once more on Earth: 
Greenly she dwells in every hill and vale, 

Sweetly she blooms in every opening flower, 

Gently she breathes in every passing gale, 
And kindly weeps in every falling shower: 
Health dips her wiug in each pellucid stream, 

And freshly fans her influence o'er the trees, 
Love darts his rays through every solar beam, 

And warbling welcomes float on every breeze : 
Welcome, thrice welcome! thrills in every throat, 

Melodious echos answer from the pluin, 

The lark ascends, the linnet swells her note; 

And every beak to Spring attunes its strain : 
But ah!. how transient is her youthful reiga! 

A few short months will scorch up every grace 
That chastely decorates her lovely mien, 

And blooms so sweetly in her virgin face: 

The rose must wither, and the grass be mown, 

And Autumn’s breath will tinge with brown the leaf; 
But men will droop ere yet his Spring hath fown, 

Sear’d by the mildew of untimely grief. JUVERIS. 

NIGHT. 

How lovely is the noon of Night, 

When Phebe hangs her lamp on high, 
And eheyuers with her silver light, 

The wave that heaves th’ inverted sky ! 
When Slumber o’er the eyelid hangs her veil, 
When Silence tires of rest aod courts the sightingale! 
She sings a solo in the air, . 

Aad wakes an echo in my breast, 
‘Though Sorrow holds a dwelling there 

That sound can lull ber into rest: 
Hail lovely Night! thy sympathetic ray 
Melts on the soul of Grief and charms all cares away. 

: tvters in of poke promi 

Note.—The Verses of J IS are of great bad 
aid we Hall by hoppy & reesive Wb Tories comnannise 
tions.— Ed. . , 
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THE DRAMA. 





KING'S THEATRE—DON GIOVANNI. 


‘Tar first representation of Don Juan on 
Saturday last, was received with rapturous 
applause from all parts of a most crowded 
house, and the repetition of the same per- 
formance on Tuesday, improved as it was in 
many respects, gave equal, if not more, de- 
light to an audience not less numerous. 

As the main incidents of this piece have 
become familiar to the majority of our rea- 
ders, through the pantomimic representation 
of the same subject on every English stage, 
we shall only draw the outline of the plot on 
whiel: the Opera is founded. 

Don Juan, a Spanish Grandee of the most 
dissolute manners, after a career of liberti- 
nism and seduction, the victims of which 
amount to an almost countless number, re- 
turns to his estate, contiguous to the resi- 
dence of Don Pedro, an elderly Gentleman 
of rank, and Commander of a Military 
Order. Favored by night and disguise, he 
eters the house of Don Pedro, and attempts 
to violate his only daughter Donna Anna, 
whe is betrothed to Don Ottavio. Her 
shrieks make him desist and fly, she pursues 
the disguised and unknown libertine into the 
street, and while he is endeavouring to ex- 
tricate himself from her hold, Don Pedro 
arrives and challenges Don Juan. They 
fight, Don Pedro is killed on the spot, but 
the name of the murderer remains a mys- 
tery. At this time Donna Elvira, a lady of 
Burgos, one of the many victims of Don 
Juan’s licentious passion, arrives in search 
of her seducer. Her tale impresses Donna 
Anna and Ottavio with the first suspicion of 
Don Juan’s guilt, which is strengthened by 
he Pager upon Zerlina, a peasant girl, the 
bride of Maselto, both of whom, together 
with a numerous party, he.invites to an en- 
tertainment given with the sinister intent to 
carry his page upon Zerlina into execution. 
The failure of his attempt and the entertain- 
ment at which all the dramatis persone at- 
tend, concludes the first act.—The second 
act exhibits the artful contrivances of Don 
Juan to rid himself of the importunate pur- 
suit of the love-sick Elvira, and to elude the 
vengeance of Masetto; after which he and 
his man Leporello meet accidentally in a 
church-yard. While entertaining his ‘ser- 
vant with his love affairs, under bursts of 
iunmoderate laughter, a voice is heard ex- 
claiming: “ Thy mirth will cease before the 
dawn of Day.”—This voice he finds, to bis 
astonishment, proceed from the marble 
equestrian statue erected over the tomb of 
Don Pedro. Don Juan, however, is not of 
a mettle to be fighteped ‘by a man of stone, 
on the contrary, he has the audacity to com- 
mand Leporello to invite the statue to sup- 
per, and finding Leporello-too great a coward 
to deliver the invitation, he himself asks the 
Statue whether it will favor ‘him with its 
pen aes 8 It nods its head and answers 

i—su arti 
tb oper tume.arttives,.and Don Juan, 
eats with excellent appetite, until he is in- 
terrupted by Elvira, who comes with an in- 
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she withdraws, and on opening the door, she 
beholds the spectre, which, true to its en- 
gagement, enters the apartment. Don Juan 
receives his guest like a gentleman, asks him 
to sit down to table, but is answered by an 
invitation to and sup with the ghost, 
which he boldly assents to. On giving, 
however, his hand as a pledge of his pro- 
mise, his whole frame is seized with a sud- 
den chill, the spectre urges him to repen- 
tance, he scornfully disdains the admonition, 
the shade of Don Pedro vanishes, Demons 
arise, and the reckless profligate is hurled 
into an abyss of fire ! 


An impartial consideration of the ques- 
tion, how far the managers, performers and 
the orchestra have done justice to this opera, 
will form the subject of this article. 

The mere production of the Drama on the 
London boards reflects the highest credit on 
the taste and good sense of those with whom 
the determination originated, and the possi- 
bility of representing it, bespeaks of itself an 
assemblage of musical and histrionic talents, 
the concentration of which does honour to 
the direction of the establishment. The 
parts were cast as follows: 


Don Juan Sigr. Ambrogetti 
Donna Anna Mad. me ged 
Don Ottavio Sigr. Crivelli 
Don Pedro Sigr. Angrisani 
Donna Elvira . Signora Hughes 
Leporello Sigr. Naldi 
Zerlina Mad. Fodor 
Masetto . Sigr. Angrisani 


With the allotment of two characters to 
Signor Angrisani, however inconvenient and 
destructive of scenic illusion, we will not find 
fault; his efforts in both render it question- 
able, whether the strength of the company 
admitted of a more satisfactory arrangement. 
But in the distribution of the female charac- 
ters we found ourselves much disappointed : 
the two principal parts of Donna Anna and 
Elvira ought to have been shared between 
Mesdames Camporese and Fodor, and Zerlina 
given to either — Pasta or Mori. We 
can guess at the difficulty which stoed in the, 
way of this distribution ; Donna Elvira is no 
better than she should be, and at more than 
one Theatre on the continent, histrionic 
tuoral feeling has baffled the manager’s wish 
in the allotment of this character. Be this 
as it may, the performance of Elvira by Miss 
Hughes formed some drawback to the un- 
qualified success of this Opera; not so much 
in a musical point of view, as in regard to the 
aeting of the part, which, in her hands, in- 
stead of exciting feelings of interest and sym- 
pathy, frequently produced effects on the 
audience very opposite to the sensations she 
laboured hard to convey. 

The scenery and dresses, in short all the 
materiel of the exhibition, deserved the reite- 
rated applause which it received in the course 
of the evening. Most of the scenes were new, 
well conceived and executed. Of these we 
particularly noticed the opening-scene which 
represented a public square with fine masses 
pt ie feaedae a ~ ueting saloon in 
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try and on the statue was admirably con- 
trived. The inscription on the pedestal 
might, we think, become trans t when 
Leporello begins to read it. It is illegible to 
the house. 

In commenting upon the merits of the 
performers, we ought not to lose sight of the 
difficulty of the task they had to discharge. 
The Opera of Don Juan, more than any 
other vocal drama, abounds in such scientife 
and profound harmonies, and the parts dove- 
tail into each other with such peculiar.nicety 
as to time, that none but accomplished mu- 
sicians are equal to its execution, The style 
of the composition too differs consi 
from the style of the Italian School, in whies 
most of the present company at the King’s 
Theatre have either been taught or aceus- 
tomed to.sing. Mozart, in his scores, fre- 
qneats treats his singers as instruments, as 
if they formed part of the orchestra ; hence 
they have often to contend either against 
passages and intervals of great difficulty, or 
against the overpowering effect of the wind 
instruments, and to force the voice into 
altitudes either unusual, or at all events ren- 
dered laborious by she peculiarity of the 
melody. It is on that account, that Mozart's 
Operas have frequently failed with good 
Italian companies, a managerofone of which 
in a German capital, on entering bis theatri- 
cal library, pointed to one of the. shelves 
that bore Mozart's name, and -exclai 
with a deep sigh: guesto 2 /a mia roving, thi 
one is may ruin.—Thanks to the skill and 
exertions of his establishment, the manager 
of the King’s Theatre is not likely to bave 
cause to join in this ejaculation of despair. 
We observed in last Saturday’s performance 
a few slight and transient irregularities, leas - 
than might be expected on a first representa- 
tion, but not one fault of sufficient mo- 
ment to give real offence; and the repeti- 
tion on Tuesday exhibited already several 
improvements. 

Athong the Dramatis Persone, &i 
Ambrogetti, the hero of the piece, claims 
fitst our attention, He acted the ‘part of 
Don Juan admirably; his every motion and 
expression were those of the gay, abandoned 
irreclaimable sensualist; and the musical 
execution of his part was equally excellent 
and unrivalled throughout. His fine full- 
bodied voice, joined to the most distinet 
articulation and to consummate harmonic 
abilities, gave effect to every piece he’ 
assigned to him singly, or in which he bore 
a share. The elegant Duettino, “ La 
darem’ la mano,” he acted with an amorgus 
warmth of the highest colouring, yet within’ 
just bounds of x This, joined"to 
the truth with which his partner, 

Fodor, depicted the conflict between ber an 
her lover and ambitious: coquetry, 

this duet a rich dramatic treat to the audi--. 
ence, who called for its repetition. Inthe - 
jovial and animated air, Finché dal'vino, Mr. 
Ambrogetti equally earned an’ encore. “Tn - 
the Terzetto before the balcony, ‘he 
free scope to his great comic talent, 
action (literally second penal the 






Leporello, drew reiterated bursts of 
He also did full justice to the 
vieni alia finestra, i 
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by the Vidlino obbligatd of Mr: Weichsel, but 
here (and’here glune) the accompaniment of 
the orchestra; ‘chiefly Capa: was scarcely 
audible, arid hence the song appeared to us 
rather ineffective. 

* The See and deeply affecting character 
of Doiina Anna was admirably delineated b 
Mad: Camporese, and she sang its difficult 
sttains with a tare combination of science, 
chaste *feeling and dignity. As our space 
ligtits quotation, we shall confine ourselves 
te*two “écenes in which she surpassed all her 
former'efforts on these boards. These were 
the'sublime Recitativo, Ma: qual mai s’offre 

old funesto, when she bebolds: the 
murdered corpse of her father, and the suc- 
ceéding Duet, Fuggi, crudele, fuggi! with 
herlover Ottavio, mm which she exacts’ his 
solemn 'pledge to avenge the bloody deed. 

It was here we saw; for the first time, tears 
in the pit of the King’s Theatre.—The same 
deep emotion was excited by the Recitativo, 
Erd@egia alquanto avoanzata ‘la notte, which 
describes the libertine’s atrocious attempt 
upon’ Donna Anna’s honor. . Here, and in 
the ——— Aria, Or sai chi Ponore, Mad. 
C2 was truly great. Such music, thus exe- 
cuted; is, surely, the highest intellectual 
enjoyment within the reach of mortals: we 
bawed in silent admiration before the divine 
genius of the German Bard ! 

‘Madame Fodor, in the subordinate part of 
Zerlina, which she condescended to take, 
was everything the character required, al- 
‘temnately innocent, arch, and flirting. The 
few'small but delicious airs of Zerlina she 
acted: inimitably, and sang with exquisite 
ta8te‘and ‘neatness: such as Lé@ ci darem’, 
Batti; batti, (most: sweetly accompanied by 
Mr..Linley’s violoncello,) and especially the 
ebarming little song Vedrai carino, all which 
she sang twice. In the Finales and. the 
Sestett, her exertions and abilities were also 
eminently conspicuous. 

Siguor Crivelli, besides his valuable sup- 
“portito the concerted pieces, appeared to the 
ee si a in the above-mentioned 

with: Mad, Camporese, in which he 

sung beautitully, his fine manly voice being 
: by great musical talent, and, here 

ie tmapronsive action. With every difti- 
nee, however, in the correctness of our 
opinion, we shall venture a few hints on this 
gentileman’s performance. Mr. C. seemed 
to.ms.to indy fe too much in the interpola- 
tion.of embellishments. The few bravura- 
‘bars in. the score of the air Il mio tesoro, 

(foptunately the almost only ones in this 
Opera,) might have satisfied his desire in 
that respect... The rest of the Opera of Don 
Juan,-like the works of the Phidian age, is 
distinguished by chaste simplicity, which 
ought: not, must not, be frittered away in 
tinselly ornaments.. The Apollo Belvidere 
Iight.as well be clad in a cloak of Brussels 
dave; T pseudo-improv ts, besides, 
had more than once the effect of absolutely 
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particularly the case during Mad. Campo- 
rese’s' beautiful Aria, Non mi dir, bell’ idol 
mio, in the second Act, where ‘he ‘actually 
seemed ‘asleep. These remarks, we trus' 
will not be thought invidious; we shou 
have abstained from them, had we not been 
convinced, that it is in Mr. C.’s power to 
avoid the objections which caused them. 

Mr. Naldi’s efforts in this opera are enti- 
tled to our commendation. He did not 
spare his comic powers, which infused life 
and spitit into all his scenes. In the scene 
where he personates his master before El- 
vira, although not sufficiently assisted by the 
latter, he was extremely diverting, as also in 
the Duet addressed to the Equestrian Monu- 
ment, O statua gentilissima : in the latter, in- 
deed, considering the moment, both he and 
Mr. Ambrogetti seemed to us a little too lu- 
dicrous. e fine air, Mudamina, Mr. N. 
gave with infinite humor, but the allegro in 
too slow atempo. Tu this song, his Catalogo, 
which he himself styles un non picciol libro, 
is too diminutive. In the concerted pieces 
he was, upon the whole, efficient; but at 
times he. took liberties with Mozart which 
prevented his falling in at the prescribed 
moment; and on other occasions he, from 
mere nonchalance and whim, dr ged in his 
time. Leporello’s bass being of the utmost 
importance, and frequently expressed in qua- 
vers of rapid succession, distinct articulation 
and intonation are absolutely required, and 
in this point Mr. N. has it in his power to 
enhance the value of his performance. Af- 
ter the entrance of the Spectre, there ought 
to be no further comic tricks on his part, 
such as running to and fro, kicking down 
chairs, &c. The situation of his master and 
himself, at that moment, is no joke. 

Mr, Angrisani, in this play, has greatly 
raised himself in our estimation. In the 
first place, we must do justice to his abilities 
as a musician, and next, to the truth and cor- 
rectness with which he employs these, and 
his fine bass voice, to give us Mozart una- 
dulterated. His performance of the charac- 
ter of Masetto is unexceptionable, and evinces 
a dry comic humor, which pleased us the 
more as we had not expected it from that 
gentleman. As Ghost, he sings the diffi- 
cult music faithfully and with precision, but 
he fails in giving it the required solemnity 
and awfulness: his minims are brought out 
in starts, as it were; they should be drawn 
into long moaning sounds, with the greater 
emphasis, as the exercise of gesticulation 
must be limited with the phantom. 

Miss Hughes, as Elvira :—we have already 
expressed the regret we felt in not seeing 
Madame Fodor in this character. Miss 
Hughes, as far as acting goes, is unequal to 
it; but -her vocal exertions are satisfactory, 
and would be still more so, if she would en- 
deavour to utter her notes in,a connected 
flow; not break them by a frequent motion 
of the mouth with drawn-in lips, Her voice 
is good, her musical talents are obvious, and 
she has not spared study to render herself 


cibly.was, that| perfect'in this difficult part. In the quartett 

‘ von Nag ager es the first act, and the pry inthe second, 
sunk occasionally into correct execution, gain red appro- 
when addressed by others, he’ nits PP 


We shall conclude this article by adding 





a few miscellaneous ébservations on the re- 
presentation at the King’s-Fheatre; their 
number, we are happy to say, has been cur- 
tailed by the second performance. The first 
appearance of Don Pedro is not in prop 
costume. Don Juan’s intrusion was not so 
much in the dead of the night as to warrant 
an exhibition of a nightcap, with a red binder. 
Ao old man with a nightcap always looks 
comical on the stage. .We have seen Don 
Pedro abroad, rushing out properly dressed. 
In the sublime dying terzett (in which, by 
the way, all parties are not yet quite perfect) 
Don Pedro, instead of reeling, might sup- 
port himself by leaning against a wall.— 
Don Ottavio, from the moment his bride is 
in black, should be in mourning too.—In 
the finale of the first act, some confusion is 
observable when Don Juan drags Zerlina 
away; we hear a scream and a decided 
change of musical sounds, without guessing 
the cause; this atiempt of the seducer 
should be told in a very conspicuous and 
predominant manner. The divine terzett 
Protegga il justo cielo has, hitherto, fallen 
short of its proper effect. The notes of the 
singers do not yet float, as they ought, in 
exquisite well-measured sweetness, correct- 
ness and purity of tune; and their only sup- 
port, the wind instruments, have been out of 
tune at both representations.—The finale of 
the second act ought to begin in a more lively 
tempo, and the orchestra, especially the wind 
instruments, in their pase armapees, to the 
spectral scenes, must avoid being too loud: a 
tremulant lowered harmonic support is best 
calculated to inspire awful sensations. In 
this finale, too, the screams of Donna El- 
vira are not readily accounted for without a 
book. We are inclined to think a more stri- 
king and effective scenic arrangement might 
have been adopted, according to which the 
Seperince of the ghost would have taken 
place by the middle and grand entrance of 
the saloon, the supper table being placed on 
one side and the side board or musicians on 
the other. Thus Elvira’s opening the middle 
door might have awfully exhibited to the au- 
dience, fur an instant, the spectre standing 
outside, without being yet perceived by Don 
Juan. Every little attention to matters of 
this sort is the more to be resorted to when 
the performance takes place in a foreign 
language. 
ay of this Opera, published at the 
King’s Theatre, contains some interesting 
historical notices, and the English Trans- 
lation is superior to the versions of the Ita- 
lian texts that have hitherto been presented 
to the public ; in point of style, however, as 
well as of correctness, there is still room for 
further improvement. As an instance, out 
of many, we will only quote a passage from 
the first scene: , 

Genti, servi! traditore! Come, furia dis- 
perata ti sapro perseguitar. : 

Help, help, robbers! your disguise shall 
not save:.you from detection and punish- 
ment! be 
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full though notja: crowded-house.. In the first 
interview in the library, after Wilford’s words— 
‘‘ even to murder,”—and after having surprised 
him looking into the Iron Chest ; his display of 
internal conflict, remorse, wounded Es ap- 


prehended disgrace, and r at discovered 
guilt, was very impressive. ese feelings, in 
a mitigated degree, tinged his interview with 
his brother: but aie forth ane with no- 
governable passion n revealing murder 
to Wilford inthe library, ‘In the last act his 
effort to assume a calm confidence, when charg- 
ing Wilford with robbery, and the changeful 
emotion, with which he proceeded until the dis- 
covery of the paper and knife, stained with 
blood, flashed his guilt and detection upon him, 
were, judiciously marked. His last Darst of 
confusion, frenzy and despair was not inferior 
to any of his performances. He was much ap- 
plaudéd; and on the whole, his gesticulation 
was more restrained, and his action more just 
than we have seen it. But this gentleman, at 
twenty-one, has much to learn; and we would 
again advise him to trust less to single sen- 
tences or speeches than to whole scenes: and 
less to parts than to the entire of a character. 
We advert, here, to those middle shades and 
delicate gradations of expression which, with- 
ont violence of gesture or action, unite the level 
dialogue with the stormy vehemence of passion ; 
and set the stamp of identity and nature upon 
the representation. Without these fine move- 
ments; the level dialogue becomes a cold re- 
citation and the stronger energies of voive and 
action, harsh and extravagant. Abbot per- 
formed Wilford with much spirit. Fawcet's 
Winterten had merit, but wanted the comic 


vein of Munden's. Liston’s humour in Samson | 0 


excited much laughter, and the sullen ferocity 
of Emery in Orson, was given in the roughest 
style of savage nature. 


On Tuesday last a new historical play, called 
the Conquest of Taranto or St. Clara's Eve, was 
performed at the same Theatre. ‘The first scene 
opens with a view of a Moerish body of troops 
on the shore of Taranto, under Aben Hamet, 
(Young) an African Admiral, who has landed, 
to attack the town. He is impelled by the 
double motive of hostility to the Christians and 
to revenge the death of his wife, Azonda, a 
Spanish captive, who had perished, in one of 
his skirmishes with the governor, Alonzo de 
Corduba, some twenty years before. In the 
second scene, Orania (Miss S. Booth) the go- 
vernor’s daughter, makes a religious offering at 
a shrine of the Virgin ; and Valentio, a young Ta- 
rantine nobleman, in love with her, overhears 
her praying for the safety of one, whom he sup- 
poses to be a favored rival, He makes love to 
her and is refused. She goes out. ‘The Moors 
enter and seize him. At Aben Hamet’s com- 
mand, he bears a summons of surrender, to 
Alonzo de Corduba (Egerton). He meets 
there Rinaldo (Booth) his suspected rival, 
a young man brought up by the governor and 
supposed to be a destitute orphan, of poor and 
unknown parentage. Valentio meeting a re- 
fusal ef Orania’s hand from lier father, deter- 
mines to betray Taranto tothe Moors on the 
desperate hope of obtaining his ‘mistress. Being 
sent back -with a defiance to Aben Hamet, he 
Proposes to admit the Modrs inte the town, by 
@ postern gate in a subterraneous passage: the 
iring of two guns from:the platform to be the 
signal and the price of his- treason, any object 
he lpia fhe ong at ae to select from the ge- 

tr. erwards, urider the 
text.of affording Rinaldo an opportunity of sige 
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the appointed hour. The Moors rush in and after 
a brave defence (Booth might have displayed a 
more desperate energy here) Rinaldo is taken 
risoner, but in admiration of his valour Aben 
Hamet himself takes off his chains and restores 
his sword. With a preposterous inconsistency, 
the governor, a renowned veteran, instead of 

reparing to resist the attack of a vigilant and 
inveterate enemy, gives a grand entertainment 
in his palace. Just as the ladies are commenc- 
ing a dance, the Moors break im and amidst the 
discharges of fire arms, Alonzo de Corduba is 
taken prisoner. The conquest of Taranto 
completed ; Aben Hamet gives Rinaldo his li- 
berty and his signet for safe conduct, with leave 
to take with him any one person whom he liked. 
These marks of favor and the fact that the 
Moors had found admittance by the postern 
gate, fasten a charge of having betrayed his 
country upon Rinaldo. This produces the best 
scene in the play, between him and Vulentio; 
in which the former unsuspectingly complains 
to the latter of the horrid stigma unjastly cast 
upon him, of having basely betrayed his coun- 
try. The governor is afterwards saved from exe- 
cution, by the tears and prayers of his daughter 
Orania, and the exertions of Rinaldo. Aben 
Hamet discovers that his wife Azonda was sister 
to Alonzo de Corduba ; that before her death 
she had been delivered of a son, and that Ri- 
naldo is hisson. The innocence of the latter is 
made to appear. Valentio stabs himself on his 
treason being made known, and a peace is ce- 
mented by the marriage of Rinaldo and Orania. 
A second love affair is carried on between Jsi- 
dore, (Duruset) a companion of Rinaldo, and a 
young female (Miss Stephens) a companion of 
rania, ‘The overture and music are composed 
or rather selected by Kelly. The former does 
credit to him, and some of the songs are ex- 
cellent. Miss Stephens’s pure taste and exquisite 
melody enchanted the andience, and she was 
twice encored. Sinclair sung in his best style. 
The actors made a great exertion. Young, 
Macready and Booth were deservedly applauded. 
But the piece possesses little interest. The 
main incidents are borrowed from a novel after 
having lost their novelty at the Surrey Theatre. 
The materials are put together in a slovenly 
manner, as if the author depended more upon 
the carpenter and scene- painter, than upon him- 
self. ‘Thereare some good thoughts aud happy 
expressions ; but more spectacle than character 
or sentiment; and the eye is manifestly courted, 
while the mind is starved. It was however re- 
ceived with considerable approbation and a very 
few hisses: and was announced for repetition 
with the general consent. 


DRURY LANE. 

On Monday evening last, the tragedy of 
Remorse was performed for the benefit of Mr. 
Rae. The house was well filled. Mr. Rae, 
in the part of Ordonio, Mr. Wallack in Don 
Alvar, Mr. Bengough in the Marquis of Val- 
dez, and the other actors, in their several 
characters, spared no pains to render them 
effective.. Mrs. Bartley in Alhadra, and 
Miss Somerville in Donna Teresa, were as 
strenuous. But this strange and meagre 
mixture of lifeless insipidity and turgid rant, 
most successfally resisted their efforts. 

On Thursday night, a new musical Drama, 
in’ three ‘acts, led  Eiphi Bey, or the 
Arabs’ Fuith,” was performed at this theatre. 
The main incident, founded on the strict faith 
of a e. Arabs. in the performance of their 





is borrowed from a well known story. 


Osmyn, (Mr. Hern)a Turkish Clidef,)in the . 
absence of Elphi Bey, (Wallack) aM uke. 
Chief, the supposed sovereign of. Feet 
usurps the sovereignty, makes Z2cinaba, (Miss 
Boyce) wife of Elphi, prisoner; and sends.eut 
armed parties in all dreoetions to put Him to 
death: on landing. “He is joined by Chedid, *« 
(Ree) an Arab, the Sheik of a powerful 
tribe; who burns for. revenge ie 
Bey, for having slain his wife, Emina’s (Mrs. 
Bartley) father in battle. Their unitedtregps 
march to intercept Elphi. His wife Zei " 
hears of his being about to land, and of his 
imminent danger, from her faithful servant 
Ilyder, (Harley) and flies in*a male attire, 
with the latter, to save her husbands’ “iter. 
he had rescued-an Arab youth from some 
predatory Turks, she meets Elphi, -without 
discovering who she is to him; warns him 
of his peril, and as @ young man, assists hira 
to fly. He is pursued, and takes shelter in 
the tent of Emina, who promises him protec- 
tion; and although she recollects him tobe 
the Chief, who slew her father, ‘provides him 
a fleet horse and a guide, and sends himwoff 
in safety. But before he had quitved;hertent, 
her son Ageab, (Miss. E. Scott) enters; 
proves to be the youth saved by 1 
phi, and his mother discovers’ that” Her 
ated enemy was the preserver of “her 
boy. Elphi escapes to his Mameluke troops, 
and in the absence of Osmyn who is: in pur- 
suit of him, recovers his throne. His wifs 
then. discovers herself to bhim...Osmyan,-on 
learning that Emina had effected the eseape 
of Elphi, treacherously seizes her husband 
Chedid ; but liberates him: on ving his 
son Ageab, as a hostage forthe payment of 
500 purses by the next morning, or in default 
of payment to forfeit his son's -head. Cheé- 
did despairs of raising the money; but Emina 
flies on horseback to Elphi; procures the 
sum and his promise of protection. She re- 
turns; Chedid pays the 500 purses and her 
son is liberated, but he himself is again 
treacherously seized, and about 16 be put’te 
death, when Elphi and: his troops rushtin. 
Osmyn is taken, and doomed to confinement 
for life; and the piece ends huppily. . There 
is an under love affair. between Uyaceaine 
Sewda, (Mrs. Bland) the daughter of Hassan 
(Gattie) an old Arab, which helps to enliven 
the piece. There is much splendour in the 
dresses, and some grandeur in thé scenés, 
but their colouring is too bricky and thei? 
execulion heavy. ‘The spectacle is superior 
to the sentiment. The bustle and quick 
changes are too much in the style of the 
Westminster Amphitheatre. The dengrt 
and distresses excite little interest.” The 
songs are merely vehicles for the music atid 
the words of many are at variance withthe 
airs. The overture and concerted piecesmre 
selected by Mr..Attwood from Mozart,and 
the new music is composed by Messrs. Ait- 
wood, Horn and H. Smart, Our restrieted 
limits prevent our notice Of the merits of the 
performers, The piece mét ‘with some’ dis+ 
cordant voices in progress ; and’ whenigiven 
out for repetition, the opposition ‘was 
eneral, but the majority was evidently im-its 
avour. 2 cyt Pe 
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«$KEPCHES OF SOCIETY. 


FASHIONABLE DIFFICULTIES, WAYS 
Lorning AND nrg % - 
_'»Xarning. the corner « James’ 
Sireet, 1. was overtaken by Sir M—— 
Mre-+, in a well-appointed curricle, with 
»: smart grooms as out-riders, yet ac- 
companied by the most sulky, stern-look- 
ing’ farmer or“ borsedealer I ever beheld. 
are you, M——-?” said I. He 
Y ‘me, antl pulled up, without, 
hewever, introducing his companion. | 
observed that he had changed his set 
of.:herses, from four greys to as many 
: “Aye,” cried he, “and my next 
set, shall be duns for the sake of retalia- 
tion; but pray. come and dine- with me 
at.seven: say after, if you please.” 
Here ended our colloquy. 
» 1 seached —— Street about a quar- 
terthefore eight ; all the guests were ar- 
ived ; but Sir Mortimer was from home. 
Three. quarters of an hour had elapsed, 
without any appenmnce of the Baronet : 
at length W—Il!—gh—y, who is a witling 
anda classic, rung the bell to enquire if 
itwas.all a hoax or not; and when there 
‘was a- chance of dinner. *‘ My master is 
this moment come in, and the dinner is 
dish’d,” said the Butler. “ Had you told 
us that the dinner was just come in, and 
that your master was dish’d, it might have 
beenas well,” added W—————-y ; “ for, 
the former we all hope, and the latter we 
all*know.” Here the Baronct entered, 
in high spirits, and shook bands with us 
The party consisted of Lord L——, 
Dick W y; Jack B——, (a cler- 
gyman), an anonymous Lawyer (for we 
never: heard him named), Mr. Trigger, 
the.gunsmith (a little to our astonishment), 
and myself. 


a me first and ge PN 
was a longish pause, and, w 
mére. wine being called for, the Butler 
said, that Joseph had mislaid the key, 
but, that if he did not find it in five mi- 
nutes, he would break open the cellar 
door, and have a padlock put on directly 
Lord L—— here spoke for the 
first time, and proposed to the Baronet 
toss. up for a few guineas betwixt the 
it was agreed to: the Baronet lost 
his Lordship; and the thi 
pt. round for a few minutes, in whic 
ie B—— and myself lost about fifty ; 
the omenith was the hardest hit, 
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lost ‘| dea that sum. 
great lot of ¢ pagne now appear- 
in-ice, and the second service put an 
A pg aoe — ate an‘un- 
nate sun of a gun,” cried W———-y, 
ing . old Tri on the shoulder: 
a lou erose again, in which 
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i tried to join, but -could not. 
Just at the commencement of the third 
course, the Baronet was called out; he 

ily returned laughing, and pushed 
ut the enlivening glass in double quick 
time. Durimg the desert, odd or even 
was again proposed, but negatived; and 
I perceived that neither W y nor 
the Lawyer had joined in the first little 
gambling entre acte. Here Trigger and 
the Baronet were both called out; but 
returned in a few minutes; the former 
with much gravity; the latter with the 
triumphant air of a successful hoax. 

After the desert, we had two hours 
hard drinking, in the course of which a 
musical snufi-box was produced by the 
Baronet, much admired by Trigger, and 
put up to raffle: thirty-one was the highest 
throw ; Trigger threw that number; but 
the Baronet took up the box, and won it 
in at thirty-four. ‘‘ You've missed, old 
Blunderbuss,” cried W. y: then, 
turning to me, added in a whisper, “‘ How 
the old cock hangs tire; I was in hopes 
that he would have gone off long ago.” 
By this time, all were gentlemanly drunk, 
aud Trigger was carried-out speechless. 

A rubber at whist was proposed by 
the Baronet; but W y, treadin 
on my toe, declined ; and we thus spoiled 
the party and retired, leaving the Peer, 
the Baronet, and the intoxicated Lawyer, 
at vignt et un; Jack B— having gone 
to the Opera. W y asked me to 
give him a cast in my carriage, and we 
perceived, on leaving the house, a num- 
ber of porters with packages proceeding 
out of the street-door, as if they were 
unfurnishing it entirely. 

On our road home, I expressed my 
surprise to W y, who explained 
all as follows. “ SirM and I were 
at school and college together. Since 
that time, however, we had lost sight of 
each other, until we met by accident, in 
the Pump-room at Bath. I understand 
that he was deeply in debt when he left 
college; and that, in a few years after- 
wards, he had spent the whole of his for- 
tune. He lost an heiress by being ar- 
rested at Brighton, and by the consequent 
exposure of his affairs; and he was equally 
unlucky in being opposed by ring one 
weight of metal in his election, although 
many think that be received a sum of 
money to declare off. Finally, all his 
effects, stud et cetera, et cetera, are sold; 
and, he lives, (like many pwd aug ing 
young men on town) comple: is 
wits. His‘horses curricle sd hired, 
his house is ready-furnished, his servants 
are’on boasd and, when he give 
a dinner, it comes from ® tavern ; 
Lavender is a brother Greek; they work 
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together; and whatever 


' seem to 

win or lose to each other is a blind.” 
“Sir M—— was arrested yesterday 

morning, (for it was now far on to a second 


day) and you met him with the Bailiff in 
his curricle: he accompanied him home ; 
and never left the house unfil the gun- 
smith went out to sign the bail-bond. 
Old Trigger looked grave on finding the 
sum more than what he had bargained 
for, which doubtless was a trick ‘m: 
betwixt John Doe and the noble Baronet. 
When previous to that hoax, you saw a 
pause, the wine was out; but the entre 
acte produced enough to procure more ; 
and the raffle for the snuff-box, which 
tvok place afterwards, paid more than 
the expences of our splendid entertain. 
ment.” 

“* B—’s going to the Opera was a great 
disappointment ; still a greater, your not 
taking up a rubber ; as for me, he knows 
that I never play; but he is pleased to 
say that J enliven his party, and that he 
cannot do without me. The plan was 
to get B-—— and yourself into deep play 
after supper, when you would have sus- 
pected less by being allowed to win a 
trifle at whist. As it is, you see Mr. 
Trigger has paid his shot pretty well; 
and the hazy attorney will be hit for as 
much as he is good for, which the Peer 
and the Baronet will divide at a téte a 
téte dinner, heartily laughing at ell the 

ties. The house is not unfurnishing ; 

ut the porters whom you met, were car- 
rying out the hired plate, glass, linen and 

e hampers of wine which were. not 
used ; likewise a legion of empty bottles.” 

Here the carriage stopped, whilst 
W—-—-y concluded by a wretched pun, 
“ Adieu,” said he, ‘ sic transit loria 
Tuesday ; for Mundi, or Monday is 
past.”—I retired to my bed, yet not to 
rest; for I was horror-struck with what 
had passed, and I resolved to tell my 
story to every incautious young man of 
my acquaintance. The changes which 
take place in our earliest associates after 
leaving school or the University, are 
such, that one caunot be too guarded 
how he gives way to that natural senti- 
ment of philanthropy which leads us to 
wish, alas! too often in vain “ that the 
friends of owr youth may be the com- 
panious of our old age.” 


FRENCH MANNERS. 
(Mamurs Frangaises.) 
VERMITE EN PROVINCE. 

The men of other times, and the things of ours. 
Bordeauz, Jan. 15, 1817—It is six o'clock 
morning, I rise and consult my 

in which I take care to note in the even- 
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born and wrote—To dise on board the Two 
Brothers—~T'o go to the play to the Evening. 

Fame. is.a brilliant train which Genius leaves 
behind it, when passing over the earth ; of the 
united Instre of these tracks of light is com- 

“the ‘national glory, to the splendor of 
whiehfew fdsttious men have contribated so 
much ‘as Mohtaigne and Montesquieu.—The 
ke, that- doubt is the beginning 
of om, may be considered as the founder of 
that modern philosophy, which has been so 
much calumpiated in onr times, by men who 
prove, by.their example at least, that it has not 
contribu to, the advancement of human rea- 
son—Ihe other, by throwing light upon the 
chaos of the laws, by going back to the origin 
of societies, to the principle of governments, 
has recovered (as has been said to his great glory) 
the title deeds of the human race, which had been 
so long lost. Honor to the cradle of these two 
gredt men ! , 

Tt struck eight: I went to call on M. Abriae, 
as we had agreed the day before, and we got 
into a carriage to go to the Chateau-de la Brede. 
Before we left the city, we stopt in the street of 
the Minims, where my guide pointed out to me 
a mean looking house (No. 17.) There lived the 
author. of the Essays. The door, the gothic 
form of which is seen oply in its upper part, is 
the sole remains of this monument, which time, 
and men lave spared ; No mark, no inscription 
coneecrates the memory of it, and even interest 
which turns every thing to account, has not 
taught the successive . proprietors of the spet, 
how much they would inerease the value of it, 
by placing it. under the protection of these 
words “ Here lived Montaigne,” 

We arrived at 10-0’clock at La Brede, four 

from Bordeaux: we were received 
there by, a friend of M. Abriac’s, a relation to 
an old man of the name of Benes, who is 
now proprietor of the Chateau. The Chateau 
of La Brede, is a hexagonal building, with a 
drawbridge, surrounded by a double moat of 
running water and faced with free-stone, It 
stands in a charming situation surrounded by 
woods and: meadows. We alighted in a long 
avenue of oaks, where Montesquieu used to 
walk every morning in the fine season, medi- 
tating the chapters of his immortal work. M. 
Abriac’s friend who came to meet usin this 
avenue, pointed out to us the very spot, where 
the author of the Spirit of Laws was accus- 
tomed to give audience to the peasants beldng- 
ing to his estate, whose disputes he used to 
decide, conversing with them in the Gascon 
patois. Over the door by which you enter 
are these verses. 

Berceau de Montesquieu, sejour digne d’euvie, 

Ob U'dp talent sublime, il deposa les fruits ; 

Lieux si bewux, par le temps, vous serez tous détruits; 

Mais le temps ne peut rien sur son divin genie. 

The interior of the Chateau is vast and well 
arranged, but the windows are ill placed, and 

the apartments are almost all in want of light. 
I stood long in respectful silence in the room, 
where the great man used to work ; all the fur. 
nitare of it is preserved, with a care which does 
honour to the present owner of the Chateau. 

_ The furnitare, such as it was formerly, con- 
sists of a very -plain bed, some arm-chairs of a 
gothic form, and a gallery of family portraits. 
The apartment is wainscotted, but not painted ; 
im the very place where. Montesquieu used to 
Write, one sees on the left side of the chimney 
@ place. worn by his foot which had the, habit of 
Testing A window, of this room looking 
to the South, affords you the prospect of a mea- 
dow of immense extent. ig out of-this 


chamber you find a narrow steep stai b 
ae coca e petals 2 
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which every lord (in the good old times) bad the 

right to confine, without farther ceremony, such 
of liis vassals as gave him: cause for complaint : 
it is affirmed that in this very place, Montes- 
quieu wrote his chapter “ on the liberty of the 
Citizen.” 

To pass from one extreme to the other, on 
leaving this dangeon, we ascended by an interior 
staircase to the top of a kind of belfry, which 
is very lofty, and on the walls of which,are in- 
scribed the names of the ns who haye yi- 
sited this place. I wrote mine below that of a 
Russian gentleman, who made the tour of 
France on purpose to visit La Brede: 1 shall 
not amuse myself with describing a long suite of 
Gothic apartments, which resemble all others 
of that kind, but 1 should reproach myself if I 

assed over the library, on the shelves of which 
ontesquieu has written with his own hand the 
titles of some of his works: ov the beam which 
crosses the room are figured the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac. 

The person who did the honours of this Cha- 
tean, had the politeness to shew the originals of 
some familiar letters of the illustrious anthor; I 
extract afew lines, in which he speaks of La 
Bréde. 

“To the Abbé de Guasco—I much fear that 
if the war continues I shall be obliged to go and 
plant cabbages at La Brede. The air, the 
grapes, the wine, of the banks of the Garonne, 
and the dispositions of the Gascons, are excel- 
lent antidotes to melancholy ; I anticipate the 
pleasure I shall have in taking you to the coun- 
try where you will find a Chateau, which is in- 
deed Gothic, but adorned with channing woods, 
the idea of which I got in England. I can say 
that La Bréde is as agreeable a place as any in 
France ; excepting the Chateau, nature is there 
in her robe de chambre, and as one may say, just 
rising from her bed (au chateau prés, la nature 
s'y trouve en robe de chambre, et pour ainsi dire 
au lever du lit.) I shall be there in the month of 
August. 

Orus! quando ego te aspiciam !” 

Daring breakfast, which was served up in Mon- 
tesquien’s chamber, the friend of M. Abriac, 
a well informed and sensible man, very politely 
replied to some questions which I put to him on 
the present state of science and literature at 
Bordeaux. ‘“ Now, as formerly,” said he, “ we 
have at Bordeaux an Acad of Sci and 
Belles Lettres, a Philharmonic Society, an 
Atheneum, a Museum, a Free Schoo! of Draw- 
ing and Painting, Schools of Surgery, Medicine, 
Botany, &c.; but I am forced to confess that 
this parade of public institations is purely no- 
minal, and that the Sciences, the Arts, and par- 
ticularly Literature, are nothing less than flou- 
rishing in the ancient capital of Guienne. We 
live here on our recollections. 





PORTRAITS IN HIGH LIFE. 
PORTRAIT I. 
THE CHIEF OF THE KYMRI. 

This Chief was gifted by nature with 
beauty of person, kindness of disposition, 
and. quickness of conception ; in so much 
that be charmed by his appearance, won 
hearts by his amiability, and surprised by 
his taleat. “Born of colder and more 
money-loving parents, his warm miud 
looked for something further than frugal 
habits, domestic order, and cold con- 
jugal complaisance. His affections, like 
a genial ray ‘of the generous sun, darted 
on @il around him, warmed évery tiring, 
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from the hero to the insect, whith @ume 
under his influence, rested: upou many 
an unprofitable plant, and fertilized: many: 
an ungrateful soil, 

There were not wanting, hosts of mele 
and female beings, whe exalted his»de- 
sires, anticipated his wishes, and-threw 
an air of dignity over his failings. fis 
passions were represented as amiable 
chants, nis errors arising from wantofex- 
perience were applauded ;as -proofsi of 
high spirit, and, his extravagance was de- 
nominated becoming generosity. Coffers 
were offered at "hia fect eniias forced 
upon him ; services, volunteered to-sup- 
port whatever whim he might conceive, 


and to gratify whatever desire a generous 
but restless mind might suggest to him in 
the bigh tide of blood, the fevered 
delirium of fruition. vat’ 


Whilst the tide of pleasure flowed: in 
copious streams to satiate his satellites, 
the Chief of the Kymri felt sympathies, 
indulged benevolence, aud was a. living 
romance of boundless munificenee, 
earth seemed too little for his boumtedus 
hand ; and, if he conld have given worlds 
to the companions of his festive hours, to 
the associates of his pieasures, to the pare 
takers of his confidence, he -woult- have 
bestowed them on every favorite male 
and female, and still be »would have 
thought them scarce: enough... +.) «| 

A gloom appeared, a chilly hour:ef 
winter froze his halcyon days, a cloud 
passed over his refulgence. Thes the 
fawning, cringing, officious tradesmen 
claimed his bill; the selfish usurer grew 
impatient for his illegal gains; the base 
parasite saw age disgraeing his groveling 
office, and the haven of independence at 
a distance. The profligate’s ambition had 
now consumed him in high society, aud 
ruinous banqueting with the Chief, and 
he panted for a place or a pension; the 
frail seducing fair wished for lucrative 
and honorable retirement, as a reward 
for misleading an erring mind, and for 
vitiating an easy heart. 

Now debt, difficulty, complaints and 
blame met the Chief at every avenue; 
the paternal heart was frozen into.a 
mant; courtiers and advisers misre 
sented every action of his life ; his li 
ality was represented as prodigality, his 
love of his people as undutifulness to # 
father, his amusements as profligacy,. his- 
foibles as vices, his debts as injustice aad 
dishonesty. In vain did he. suppligate 
a share of the savings of extreme pray 
dence ; “the bosom and the coffers.were 
locked with the same iron key; and the 
noble spendthrift then became an exem- 
plary instence of self-denial, and mortified 
privation. 

































































misapplied 
masked, and fallacious enjoyments having 
disappointed him daily, an offer of mar- 
riage, and a settlement of all incumbran- 


ces;were held out. Here, however, the 
Chief was again deceived. Misrepre- 
sentation had promised him a lovely 
bride, conn enjoyment, and perma- 
nent ity: reality produced in- 
evitable. “undeserved reproach, 
tormenting disquietude, and no ameliora- 
tion ‘of ee: All these ars 
ances were the s yo 
his- people, for. that cede was ill 
en. his consort, who had then 
acted only in. private the afflicting part 
which she subsequently displayed to the 
whole world !— Happily, however, for the 
Caustof truth and justice, she herself 
thus gave at once the most public and the 
mest triumphant vindication of her lord. 
But, meanwhile, youth was consumed, 
ure palled, delusion lost its power, 
pe faded, and regret blasted the flowers 
of. blissful promise. 
‘Here, an unforeseen event, a deep 
misfortune called on the Chief to quit the 
bower of luxury, and to preside over 
public: affairs in a difficult crisis, and an 
hour of peril. Never did firma hand, dar- 
ing courage, enlarged views, and exten- 
sive policy, perform more in a short time 
than the Chief of the Kymri did. . Glory 
erowned every enterprize by land and 
sea; seemingly interminable war ceased ; 
usurpers bent beneath his arms ; justice 
resumed her reign; peace smiled upon 
his endeavours ; and tranquillity revisited 
a world convulsed by revolutions, torn b 
wars, agitated by contending factions, 
and exhausted by continued strife. 
‘What has been his reward? For his 
corey and kindness to his bacchana- 
companions, he has received only 
re hes for not providing for them 
all; for a chivalrous spirit in hiding a 
female's faults by a dignified separation 
without exposure, be has got only public 
censure and disgrace; for superbly re- 
presenting a great nation, he has Keen 
accused of extravagance; for shutting 
his eyes to all feeling but a nation’s wel- 
fare, and for a heart-rending separation 
frém‘ men whom he loved, but whose 
measures he disapproved, he has had im- 
ted to him treacherous inconstancy ; 
‘a change of men and measures found- 
eon necessity, he has been blamed for 
ess, levity, ‘ itigratitude and de- 
settion of his adherents ! 


. Was ever chief more foully misre 
Aented’ *—mdte basely used’? And’is it 


“that to‘ distressed noblemen aud 
gentlemen his liberal hand has afforded 


Y| mind, you have not attributed the delay te 





known that two unprovided sons of guon- 
dam men yp i SY a  erbpoy 
bleman serving in his father’s army, re- 
ceived 5001. per annum each, out of his 
private purse? Is it known that he dis- 
tressed himself to pay the debts and to 
enlarge the establishwent of one who, 
by her hatred and ingratitude, deserved 
the least of him? Yes: all this is known: 
but the days are come when self-interest 
guides every action and thought, and 
when suffering wickeduess upbraids all 
but itself for the pangs it endures. It is 
quite unsafe for a benignant chief to un- 
bend to his subject, and to share the ban- 
quet with him, to offer the exhilarating 
cup to a guest, or to bestow condescen- 
sion on any one, lest they reproach him 
for the debility attending excess, for the 
hope which an inebriated fancy had held 
out of advancement, for the disappoint- 
ed swellings of unsatisfied ambition. 


ON THE RELATIVE VALUE OF GOOD SENSE 
AND BEAUTY IN THE FEMALE SEX. 
To the Editor. 

S1r,—In looking over my portfolio, I have 
found the original draft of a letter ad- 
dressed many years to a lady of distin- 

uished rank on the Continent, with whom 

had the pleasure of corresponding for a 
considerable time after the em ee of 
personal communication, had ceased. As I 
think it might suit your publication I send 
you a copy for your perusal. 

I remain, Dear Sir, Yours, &c. H. E. L. 

Dear Mavam,—Though I have delayed 
longer than I intended, to throw together 
my observations on Sense and Beauty as 
you requested me to do, I flatter myself, that 
if the subject has again occurred to your 


any backwardness to oblige you, which it is 
impossible I can ever feel, or an inattention 
to your requests, which I shall always honor 
as commands, and cherish as favors. 

You wished, if I rightly understood you, 
to have my ideas on “ the respective worth 
that Sense and Beauty in the female sex 
have in the eyes of ours, the grounds upon 
which our esteem is built, and how far that 
esteem is in general well or ill-founded.” 

The subject is indeed a difficult one, and I 
should almost fear to discuss it, except with 
a lady who possesses both these excellencies, 
in a sufficient degree to banish all appre- 
hension of offending her, by giving the pre- 
ference to either. 

Notwithstanding the lessons of moralists, 
and the declamations of philosophers, it can- 
not. be denied that all mankind have a na- 
tural love, and even respect for external 
beauty. In vain do they represent it as a 
thing of no value in itself, as a frail and 
perichable flower; in vain do they exhaust 
all the depths of argument, all the stores of 
fancy, to prove the worthlessness of this 
amiable gift of nature. However persuasive 
their reasonings may appear, and however 
we may, for a time, fancy ourselves .con- 
vinced by them, we have in our own breasts 


us; that all is not sati 
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good opinion. 
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satisfactory, and thou 
we may Hot be able to prove that they are 
wrong, we feel with conviction that it is im- 
possible they should be right. 
Tight in blaming those, 
who. are-rendered vain by.the, possession of 
beauty, since . vanity is. at all:times a 
fault : but there is a great difference between 
being vain of a thing, and. being happy that 
we have it; and that beauty, however little 
merit a woman can claim to herself for it, is 
really a quality which she may reasonably 
rejoice to possess, demands, I think, no y 
laboured proof. Every body naturally wishes 
to please. To this end we know how'im- — 
portant it is that the first impression we pro- 
duce should be favorable. Now this first 
impression is most commonly produced 
through the medium of the eye; and this is 
frequently so powerful as to resist for a long 
time the opposing evidence, evidence of sub- 
sequent observation. Let a man of even 
the soundest judgment, of the most culti- 
vated understanding, be presented’ to ‘two 
strangers to him, but “the 
andsome, the other without 
any remarkable advantages of pefson, he 
will, without deliberation, attach himself 
All men seem in this 
to be actuated by the same principle as So- 
crates, who used to say, that when he saw a 
beautiful person, he always expected to find 
it animated by a beautiful soul. 
the two ideas are so singularly combined in 
our minds, that even the converse of the 
Socratic position is also true. Do we by any 
means become acquainted with the sense, 
the amiable disposition of a woman, before 
we have seen her person, we inevitably em- 
body the fair spirit that has charmed us, in 
a form on which we bestow, with lavish 
hand, every attraction of external grace that 
our fancy can furnish. Should we find ona per- 
sonal acquaintance, that the reality falls very 
short of this creature of our imagination, we 
not only feel vexed and disappointed, but are 
sometimes so unjust as to withdraw a part 
of that approbation, which we had before 
bestowed, and to fancy that we have been 
too lavish of our praise; so that it often re- 
quires a considerable time to regain our 


that. Every man of liberaled 


Nay more; 


If such be the influence of external beanty, 
surely no woman can be blamed for wishing 
to possess it, or for showing it in the most 
advantageous light; nor can those branches 
of education, which tend to heighten the 
effect of a graceful figure, or to mend 
deficiencies of a bad one, be considered 
frivolous and unimportant. Those only are 
to be blamed, who pay so much attention to 
the cultivation of the form, that they dis- 
regard the improvement of the mind, though 
both may very well go on together. Thisis, 
unfortunately, too common ao error, both of 
women who possess beauty, and: of those 
who are entrusted with their education. The 
far greater part of the other sex. who ep- 
proach them, must necessaril 
who have no me pagel Se ee riven 

aintance with the s 

eral education will atu- 
any of women, 
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can, and for this, there is no better means 
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than to show that,,be is pleased with them. 
This he will be able todo with more success, 
if they really possess some gualitien. which 
he may venture to commend without suspi- 
cion of flattery. Such is beauty, which is 
evident at a glance, whereas the excellencies 
of the mind and heart, are rarely to be dis- 
covered without a lonppe and moreintimate 
acquaintance, especially when accompanied 
by that amiable diffidence, which in a woman 
is peculiatly becoming. It is therefore no 
wonder, that women, who are possessed of 
both beauty and understanding, should hear 
thémselves much more frequently com- 
mended for the former than for the latter ; 
or that men, who. havea real and just value 
for eaderatending, should often seem to 
neglect, women who possess it, to pay their 
éourt to others, every way their inferiors, 
except in the more conspicuous attractions 
ofexternal form. The ladies, however, often 
Aall into the fatal error of imagining that a 
fine person-is, in our ¢yes, superior to every 
dihen accom fhehment, and ties who are so 
happy.as to be endowed with it, rely, with 
vain confidence, on its irresistible power, to 
retain hearts as well as to subdue them. 
Hence the lavish care. bestowed on the 
improvement of exterior, and perishable 
charms, and the neglect of solid and durable 
excellence ; hence the long list of arts thatad- 
minister to vanity and folly, the countless 
train of glittering accomplishments, and the 
scanty catalogue of truly valuable acquire- 
ments, which compose, ‘for the most part, the 
modern system of fashionable female educa- 
tion. Thus itis that the two sexes by mutuall 
endeavouring to please, mutually spoil eac 
other. The women, from the above, and si- 
milar reasons, having unhappily conceived a 
lotion, that we prefer beauty to every thing 
else, bestow all their care on the adornment 
of their persons: and we seeing all their as- 
siduity directed to this point, too ofteh en- 
deavour to pay our court to them, by extra- 
vagant commendations, which serve only to 
confirm them in their error. Yetso far is beauty 
from being in.our eyes an excuse for the want 
of a cultivated mind, that the women who 
are blessed with it, have in reality, a much 
harder task to perform, than those of their 
sex who are not so distinguished. In the 
first transport of admiration which they are 
sure to inspire, we fondly attribute to them, 
as before observed, every other quality that 
can make a female amiable. But however 
blinded we may be for a time, we soon look 
for the confirmation of our prepossessions in 
their favor; the stronger these have been, 
the greater is our disappointment at finding 
ourselves mistaken. Even our self-love here 
takes part against them; we feel ashamed 
of having suffered ourselves to be caught, 
like children, by mere outside, and perhaps 
even fall into, the contrary extreme. Could 
“ the statue’ that enchants the world,” could 
the Venus'de Medicis, at the prayer of some 
new Pygmalion, become suddenly animated, 
how disappointed would he be, if she were 
not endowed with a soul, answerable to the 
inimitable perfection of her heavenly form? 
How 2x fey ual e art of poarin 
- Ris prayer Only by halves, and-beg them, 1 
they oat Save eg thet 


no thore, to re-eonver! her to 





her native stone! Thus it is with a fine wo- 
man, whose only accomplishment is external 
excellence. She may dazzle for a time; but 
when a man has once thought “ what a pit 
that such: a master-piece should be but a 
wees statue,” her empire is at an end. 

On the other hand, when a woman, the 
plainness of whose features perhaps p 
vented our noticing her at first, is found, 
upon nearer acquaintance, to be possessed 
of the more solid and valuable perfections of 
the mind, the pleasure we feel at being so 
agreeably undeceived, makes: her. appédt.to 
still greater advantage: and as the mind of 
man, when left to itself, is naturally an ene- 
my to all injustice, we, even unknown to 
ourselves, strive to repair the saat we have 
involuntarily done her, by a double portion 
of attention and regard. 

If these observations be founded in truth, 
you will be able to form a tolerable judgment 
of the respective values, which beauty and 
understanding in your sex have in the eyes 
of ours. You will sce that, though 2 woman 
with a cultivated mind, may justly hope to 
please, even without any superior advantages 
of person, the loveliest-creature that ever 
came from the hand of ker Creator, can Hope 
only for a transitory empire, unless she unite 
with her beauty, the more durable charm of 
intellectual excellence. 

The favored child of nature, who combines 
in herself their united perfections, may be 
justly considered as the master-piece of cre- 
ation, as the most perfect image of the 
divinity here below. Man, the proud lord 
of the creation, bows willingly his haughty. 
neck beneath her gentle rule. Exalted, ten- 
der, beneficent is the love that she inspires, 
unalterable as the eternal decrees of heaven, 
and pure as the Vestal fire. Even Time him- 
self shall respect the all-powerful magic of 
her beauty. Her charms may fade, but 
omy shall never wither; and memory still, 
in the evening of life, hanging with fond af- 
fection over the blanched” rose, shall view, 
through the veil of lapsed years, the tender 
bud, the dawning promise of whose beauties 
once blushed before the beams of the morn- 
ing sun. I remain, Dear Madam, &c. &c. 

H. FE. L. 








IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


In consequence of the Speaker's illness, the 
Hovse or Commons on Monday night ad- 
journed further to the 24th instant. 

The House or Lorps met on Wednesday, 
when, after some routine business, and a notice 
by Lord Grey of a motion relative to the late 
circular of Lord Sidmouth upon the subject of 
blasphemous publications, a farther adjourn- 
ment to Monday next took place. 


POLITICS. 


Want of room, last week, compelled 
us to defer the publication of our re- 
flexions, excited by an important section 
of the First Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of Finauce—namely, the section 
entituled “ Mode of Rewarding High and 
Efficient Political Services.” , 

This subject we hold to be of the 











deepest importance.” It is 
couragement, the reward; 


ment, of such services, that a 


Ylof a nation can alone be called 


tion, and that it may excel in 
power, in happiness and grandeur. tie; 
on the contrary, by the 
encouragement, reward and employment 
of talent, in the service of the state; 
all empires have fallen. Luxury, €6i 
tion and vice, to which their-sub: 
has been ascribed, are only common tow+ 
sequences of this neglect. ~~: A 

© confirm this assertion; we wodld 
ask of the intelligent student of history: 
Was it in the time of its intellectual ener- 
gy, that the Egyptian empire .was sub: 
verted by Cambyses, that the Persian-fell 
an easy conquest to Alexander: and a 
handful of Macedonians ; that the Mace 
donian, the Spartan, the Athenian,: the 
Carthaginian disappeared in the Roman: 
or that the Roman vanished - before that 
of the Goths? Did the Romans subju- 
gate Greece in the days. of her heroism’? 
No! Did the Goths inundate Rome in 
the zenith of her glory ?- No, no. +.Ease 
and indolence had enervated her ;' for- 
tune had taken the precedence of talent; 
in the maguitude of her empire’ she no 
longer saw the means by which. it ‘was 
acquired—the means: by which alone it 
could be supported : she forgot thatthese 
means were the rewards of talent. Thence, 
her heroism was. gone; her glory. was 
tarnished ; she fell a prey to anprineipled 
and cruel ambition. 

The neglect of talent, then,—the 
dual decline of science and artithroughout 
the Western Empire, was not the cofises 
quence, but the cause, of. its subversion ; 
for, with knowledge, were lost Jiberty,and 
patriotism and valour ; and it, was only 
while thus the sun of Roman glory,.was 
setting -in the West, . that, the. say 
hordes of Scythia dared to advanee in 
the twilight, and to witness her night of 
four centuries’ duration, ‘ 

Shall we, then, while _history—the 
lamp of science, throws such. light and 
splendor over the truth—shall we, leave 
her lucid blaze, and, darkling, search for 
error in obscurity—shall we assert, that 
the nations of Europe fell recently before 
the arms of France, under circumstances 
the v ety reverse of those which all -his- 
tory, all nature presents—at a time whe 
merit was rewarded and. talent held the 
highest place—when, their governments 
being most, enlightened, their people 
were most powerful ?—This we never ean 
concede. ene 


Obvious as is thi mighty influence 
talent, it has ‘a a the Ste of 
torians. ‘Tacitus, Machiavelli and Gibbon 


vue 
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have all failed to diseover in it the real 

‘ofthe rise; revolutious and fall of 
; and this has led the last writer 
onthis subject uis deChateau- 
briawd to use ting it the on 


enjorable words: ‘In spite ofa thousa 
efforts to penetrate into the causes of dis- 
ances in states, we perceive that some- 
pa, tar ag indescribable, and hid- 
pada know nile where, and this indes- 
4 & appears to be the 
cient cause of all revolutions !” * 


A short 8 of reasoning will, 
inidependentty of all occurrences, clearly 
prove, not only that it is by attention to 
this principle that = generally have 
risen, by neglect of it that they ge- 
hetally have fallen, but that by attention 
it states always may rise, and by neg- 
of it always: mast fall. 
is indeed true, that it is war and the 
and necessities of states that ge- 
have occasioned the reward of 

ed 


ye 


a 


3 


it 


ooh oma and riches that have 
neglect. Hence it might 
assetted, that not neglect of talent, 
and riches were the cause of 
wnfall of empires. But this would 
mt that a nation cannot be 
and opulent without being ru- 
, and thatwar and poverty are the 
direct means of justice and happiness ; 
which is evid absurd. 
Peace is, on contrary, most desir- 
able; and riehes*in a state, far from 
ing in themselves an evil, are the 


£3 


be to 


have it in ‘their power to render them- 
selves and eters bappy. Though riches, 
moreover, ma, an occasion for the 
-~ aa of len, 30 Ow = or from 

incompatible with it, that are 
absolutely in a great measure depeadeat 
Upon it. - 

In considering, then, the eause of the 
fall of empires, a little reflexion will di- 
tect us to look for it rather in the conduct 
of the governors than in that of the go- 
vetied Fer, though “society is produced 

our wants, and government by our 
vick ; though society is in every 
state a blessing, government even in its 
best state, but a necessary evil :” yet such 
at present is tuman knowledge, that Agen 
government can alone prevent avarchy on 
one side and de: ish. oi tie offer; ond 
Gat, without it, the fabric of society and 

empire would fall to atoms. Hence it 
follows that, for this cause of revolutions, 
we are not to look to the governed, with 


society and ‘the maintenance of empire 
implicitly depend. 

That the ose aia of and influ- 
ence over public opinion, which such re- 
ward implies, may enable governments to 
bias freedom of thought, and so afford 
the very means of despotism, will be as- 
serted by some. Such an objection is 
founded in superficial observation; for 
the very degree of knowledge and talent 
which such encouragement would pro- 
duce, would render impossible either 
anarchy or despotism. It is the striking 
characteristic of this species of patronage 
to differ from all others in this respect, 
that while governments are infinitely more 
strengthened by its means than they can 
be by any other measure, such strength 
would be utterly lost by its abuse or im- 
proper application—that this greatest of 
all strength, having its basis in know- 
ledge and in talent, would be subverted 
by attempts at despotism, which not only 
has its origin in i , but rapidly 
propagates it. As then justice and liberty 
are inseparable from knowledge, the 
adoption of a principle having knowledge 
for its basis, would be doubly valuable 
from its ensuring them. 


It is, moreover, to be observed, that 
governments even possess no other means 
by which they can beneficially influence 
the public mind. Such laws as the 
Spartan one, prohibiting particular per- 
sons upon pain of death to pussess any 
piece of gold or silver, or laws in any 
way regulating the minutie of moral 
conduct, are utterly unavailing. As little 
does it avail individuals to exclaim with 
Cato the Censor, ‘‘O tempora! O mores!” 
or to cry out against luxury, and in favor 
of an Oppian law. But give only pro- 
tection, encouragement, employment to 
talent—give it a real iaterest in the wel- 
fare of the state, and instantly all the 
energies of mind, and all the bitherto 
misapplied resources of fortune are de- 
voted to its service. 

It is further worthy of notice, that all 
the means by which governments have 
hitherto in shght degrecs beneficially in- 
fluenced the public mind, as by in some 
measure promoting national education, 
and occasionally remunerating the dis- 
coverers of useful improvements, have 
precisely consisted in very partial adop- 
tions of the great principle which we are 
now enforcing. 


From these considerations, then, it ap- 
ars that not only society and empire, 
ut even government on which they 
depend, and without which they cannot 
for a moment exist, rest upon talent— 





b alone society could not exist, nor 
mpire’ be ed, ‘But to govern. 
themselves, on which the bonds of 


must rise with its protection, encourége- 
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ment, employment; mnuist fall with its 
: At tea 


This train of reasoning, if we mistake 
not, exhibits the great error of all writers 
on the subject of empire. They ascribe 
its loss to the ignorance’of the people, 
although that might be removed. by 
government enlightening them ‘* or the; 
impute it to riches, &c., although by the 
impulse of government these might be 
directed to the noblest, instead of the 
vilest, purposes. In-short, they forget 
that, whenever the people revolutionize, 
the great cause of the downfall of states— 
neglect of talent and the consequent im- 
becility or annihilation of government 
has alréally existed—that sociely ‘and 
empire are, in a certain measure, alt 
gone. For the cause of revolution, they 
ought to look back to that period which 
preceded its actual demonstration or most 
obvious appearance—to that period” in 
which the diminished knowledge and etier- 
gy of government, arising solely ffom its 
not employing talent, first loosened the 
bonds of society and shook the fabric of 
empire. 

In fine, where talent obtains official 
situation, beneficial” results may With 
some confidence be predicted; but where 
a government obeys the recommendations 
of chance and intrigue, chance and in- 
trigue alone are interposed between it 
and destruction. 

Concluding, then, what we have'to say 
on the neglect of talent, we may observe, 
that though the torch of genius too often 
lights its possessor only to the tomb, yet 
its neglect is still less calamitous to inge- 
nious men than to the states in which 
they live. For, to use the language of 
Lord Bacon in an instance where he has 
combined Shakespeare’s fancy with his 
own judgment, “This only I will add, 
that learned men forgotten in states, and 
not living in the eyes of men, are like the 
images of Cassius and Brutus in the fune- 
ral of Junia, of which, not being repre- 
sented as many others were, Tacitus 
saith ‘Eo ipso prefulgebant, quod non 
visebantur.’” 

Some important letters, say the daily 
papers, have been received from India, 
to the end of September. Our armies in 
the east covered, at that date, the whole 
face of the country, and it is the opinion 
of very intelligent officers, that the Mar- 
quis of Hastings meditated a-final, setile- 
ment of the Mabratta confederacy: This, 
it was Si would’ be effected” by 
compelling the chief powers to accept of 
subsidiary forces, and pi ratir 
ing one or more of the Raj ites to 
the rank’ of allies to the’ ny, and 





freeing thém from the galling yoke of the 
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Mahrattas. The foundation seems to 
be laid for striking a great blow at the 
Mahrattas and Pindarees, so as to termi- 
pate their power. Three or four large 
armies are moving on the frontier of the 

French Papers iaform us that the King 
has nearly recovered from his indisposi- 
tion.—Dutch Papers announce the re- 
moval of the impolitic toll from the 
Scheldt at Flushing.—The Prussian Coun- 
cit of State assembled in Berlin, on the 
30th ultimo. Amongst its members ure, 
Prince Blucher, Count Bulow, and Prince 
de Wittgenstein.—In Sweden, a person of| 
high rank and office, named Gyllerstrom, 
has been banished on account of the late 
conspiracy.—The differences caused by 
some excesses committed by the Turks 
on the Persian frontier are adjusted.— 
American Papers inform us that the Pre- 
gidency of Mr. Madison terminated, and 
the 14th Congress of the United States 
expired, on the 3rd of March. On the 

owing day, the new President, Mr. 
Monroe, was inducted into office with 
the usual formalities, when he made a 
speech, which presents a very flattering 
view of the general state of the coun- 
try—The United States have offered to 
cede that part of Louisiana which lies 
between the Rio del Norte and the Co- 
lerado, in exchange for all the Spanish 
possessions west of the Mississippi: to 
this proposition Don Onis, the ambas- 
sador from Spain, replies that not only 
the territory between the Norte and the 
Colerado, but from Colerado to Cape 
North, already belongs to Spain, and is 
in her uninterrupted possession, making a 
part of the province of Taxas: but adds, 
ifthe government of the United States 
will propose the Mississippi for a frontier, 
ceding the whole territory West of it, in 
exchange for the Floridas, he will consider 
tan equivalent, though he has not at 
Present authority to agree to a cession 
of the Floridas.—It is reported that the 
differences between the Court of Naples 
and the government of the United States 
are not yet finally adjusted. 











LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 

A Prussian gentleman from Berlin, who is 
about to publish his remarks made on the great 
tour of Eutope and the Mediterranean, has 
kindly promised to favour us with a few occa- 

extracts. We understand that the Baron 
Humboldt excepted, there is uo Prussian tra- 
veller who has been more indefatigable in col- 
er a information during a long residence at 
the di courts of Europe: but there is 
this difference between him, and his country- 
man the Baron, that the latter went to stu: 
nature and add to the stock of sciemtific know- 





ledge, while the object of the former is to study 
man. This traveller,who has now resided a con- 
siderable number of years in this country, visited 
the Morenr in his late tour. During his stay there, 
he was pam to collect many new and — 
restii rticulars ecting the people cal 
Mainates, a kind ‘of crauatioa canditti, who 
have declared themselves independent, erected 
themselves into a- kind of republic, and live 
among the mountains and fastnesses of the Mo- 
rea, Our traveller resided some time among 
them, and had abundant opportunities of ob- 
serving their manners and habits of life. There 
are many very fine remains of antiquity in that 
part of the Merea which they possess, and no 
doubt many valuable discoveries might he 
made, could travellers gain permission to prose- 
cute their researches. Many of our country- 
men were at this ti ing Greece, and in- 
defatigable in their exertions in the cause of the 
Fine Arts, and to them this gentleman commu- 
nicated the above information; we are there. 
fore in hopes that important discoveries may 
be made in these unexplored parts of the 
Morea. 

It is with great pleasure that we announce to 
the public, from the Roman Gazette of the 28th 
of December last, the eee te en oe of li- 
berality, in the generous and charitable dispo- 
sition which the celebrated sculptor Canova 
has made of the pension of three thousand Ro- 
man crowns which the Pope had annexed to his 
title of Marquis of Ischia :— 

Crowns per annum. 

1. Permanent gift to the Archeological 
Academy of Rome, to enable them to con- 
tinue to illustrate, at their meetings, the 
monuments of antiquity, to explain pas- 
sages in sacred and profane history, and 
improve ancient chronology 

2. Every third year three prizes of 120 
crowns each, for three young artists, 
either of Rome, or of the Papal States, 
in the first three classes of sculpture, 
painting, and architecture ----+-+---- . 

3. A pension of 20 crowns a month, for 
three years, to those wha shall have gained 
the above prizes--++-+- 

4. To the academy of St. L 
purchase of books on art and antiquities, 

& 


c. 

5. Aid to the academy of the Lincei, ten 
crowns a month -- ++ 

6. For the succour of aged and diligent 
artists, resident in Rome 


Total. --+3,000 
The surplus which would accrue in the two 
years, when the prizes mentioned in article 2 
are not distributed, is held disposable for what 
are called anonymous prizes; to the contest for 
which are admitted, not only the artists of 
Rome and of the Papal States, but those of 
every other nation whatsoever, resident in 
Rome. Five professors, members of the aca- 
demy of St. Luke, form a special deprtation 
for giving full and impartial effect to the fore- 
going dispositions. 


Extract of a Letter from a British Officer at 
Corfu, dated Fi i. 

* Our antiquarians (for we have some among 
us) may be right or wrong in their assignment of 
the antiquities of this country. However, I 
must inform you of some of the things which I 
have seen, 

“At the island of Ithaca are the remains of 
the Castle of Ulysses. Part of the walls are still 
standing. It occupies the summit of a very 
high hill, which took me. three praniers of an 
hour to ascend. The stones of this building 
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are of an immense size—some of them from 
twelve to twenty feet square blocks of marble. 
They are laid on each other without ey Se 

i osed. At another part of the 

the Fountain of Arethusa, which is reckoned a 
great curiosity. It is very entire, and the -wa- 
ter pure. Ulysses used to bathe here to. get 
wisdom. pS Red on the O87 ee ae 
upwards of thirty miles through a ctaeaatiies 
country, I followed the example of Ulysses, : 
I am not conscious that I have i 

thing from ite virtues. It is abont ten feet 
long, five feet wide, and two feet bor 2 Ra is 
supplied with water from a rock which over- 
hangs it. At a distant part of the Island isa 
Temple of Minerva, of which very little re- 
mains. At a short distance from. this we were 
shewn the ruins of a place where Homer taught. 
T could only observe that the stones had once 
composed part of a building.” 


A few days since, some labourers 
ina field at Avisford, near Arundel, on the 
of Sir Wm. Houston, discovered, some 
below the surface, a large flat which, en 
examination, proved to be. the lid-of a sarce- 
phages, in the centre of which was 

ighly finished sepulchral urn, co 
ashes of a burnt human body; 
were placed twenty earthen utensils, 
shape of cups and saucers, together wi 
pair of Roman sandals, regularly cove 
brass nails, in a decayed state. This retic 
antiquity likewise held three jugs anda lachity- 
matory. Two small vessels, apparently lamps. 
were placed on a projecting edge at each end 
of the sarcophagus, and two earthen candle- 
sticks. 

It is stated, that Pace Hardeuberg is preparing a ge- 
neral law for introducing the liberty of the press iaw 
Prussia, which wili be promulgated pner toe the new ¢en- 
stitution. 

The Spanish Ambassador in the Low Countries has in- 
stituted an action against the editors of the Vrai Lihepal, 
late the Naine Jaune. 








Traiy, 50th Marcn.—The excavations at 
Pompeii continue with the greatest success; a 
few days ago traces of another superb monu- 
ment were discovered, and the street in which 
they are now digging, seems to haye been the 
finest in this celebrated-city. , 

on ~~ — 

Our reuders will have perceived that the en- 
largement of our pages, (which has been attend- 
ed with considerable additional expense,). has 
enabled us to afford due scope for Political sub- 
jects, without in the least infringing on the 
space originally allotted to the Literary and 
Scientific Departments. 

On the publication of our first Number, me 
took occasion to observe, that from the novelty 
of the undertaking, the plan would be. con- 
stantly open to improvement, and we can only 
assure our readers, that we shall continue to 
use our best exertions to render it stilt more 
worthy of their putronage and kind recommen- 
dation among friends. 


TO, CORRESPONDENTS, 
Dr. Maclean's Communication on the 
Plague will appear in our-mext, 
* Roman Letters” will alto ‘then "be th 
serted. J be , i i; G8 


A. D. is right-im his liberal su 
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